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INVESTMENT SUPERVISION 
Is Essential in a Changing World 


HE investor without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments 
is like a mariner without a compass. Few investors have the time or train- 
ing to plan and supervise their investment progams personally and many make the 
mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities without regard to individual 
objectives. Worse still, they continue to hold them even after their position and 


outlook have undergone a radical change. 


Now more than ever must the investor be 
alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment 
values. The possibility of an early peace, the 
problems involved in the transition from a 
war economy, the inflation threat, the tax sit- 
uation and the increasing pressure of unin- 
vested surplus funds—these are only a few of 
the factors which must be accurately ap- 
praised and the conclusions applied to indi- 
vidual investment policies. 


New Developments Appraised 


The investor who follows a planned pro- 
gram under the guidance of experienced in- 
vestment advisers has the assurance that all 
new developments and potential influences 
are being constantly appraised with respect to 
their possible effects on his individual invest- 
ment program. Changes in investment policy 
or in specific issues are recommended only 
after careful study has been made of every 
pertinent factor. 


Why not follow the example of numerous 
successful investors and enroll for personal 
investment supervision with Financial World 
Research Bureau? After all, handling invest- 
ments is a business in itself, a supplemental 
business carried on by the investor for the 
purpose of increasing his income, adding to 
his principal, and safeguarding his future. 
No business can be successful if carried on in 
a haphazard manner. Knowledge and experi- 
ence are essential to its planning and opera- 
tion if capital is to be conserved and an ade- 
quate income derived. 


Clients Renew Year After Year 


Let us help you solve your investment prob- 
lems as we have helped countless others. 
Approximately 85 per cent of all expiring 
contracts have been renewed this year. Many 
of these clients have been subscribers to our 
service continuously from five to twelve years. 
This is convincing evidence of the value of 
our personal supervisory service. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


C) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


() I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether your 
service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income 


Capital Enhancement 


Safety. 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A dividend of 25¢ per 
share on all outstanding 
common stock has been 
declared November 22, payable December 


15 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on December 6, 1943. 


AN EXTRA DIVIDEND of 50¢ per share 
has also been declared payable as follows 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
busi en D ber 6: 25¢ payable on 
December 15, 1943 and 25¢ payable on 
January 4, 1944. 


Checks will be mailed. 


Newark, N. J. Albert J. Feldman 
November 22,1943 Secretary 


UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75c) per share on the outstanding capi- 
tal stock of this Corporation has been 
declared, payable January 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business December 3, 1943. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Vice-President 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
& COMPANY 
WiimincTon, DELAwarE: November 15, 1943 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable January 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on January 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
“vear-end” dividend for 1943, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable December 14, 1943, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
on November 22, 1943. 
W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


The Board of Directors 
of the 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 


has this day declared the regular poy 
dividend of 6214 cents per share on the $2.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable on 
January 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on December 16, 1943. 
Checks will be mailed. 
C. E. BEACHLEY, 

Secretary-Treasurer 

November 23, 1943 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


The Directors have declared 

E 74 re) from the Accumulated Sur- 

XI é€ plus of the Company a final 

BATTERIES dividend for the year 1943 

of Fifty Cents ($.50) per 

share oh the Common Stock, payable De- 

cember 21, 1943, to stockholders of record 

at the close of business on December 1, 

1943. Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, Secretary and Treasurer. 

Philadelphia, November 19, 1948. 


BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 

BLAWNOX, PA. 

Dividend Notice 
At its Board Meeting held on Tuesday, 
November 16, 1948, Blaw-Knox Company de- 
clared a dividend of 20 cents per share on 
its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
December 23, 1948, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business November 29, 1948. 
GEORGE L. DUMBAULD, 
Vice-President - Treasurer. 
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“THIS YEAR, 


LET'S PAY THE BONUS 
WAR BONDS 


... and drive even harder on the pay-roll savings plan!” 


Make War Bonds the Christmas Order of the Day. 
Urge your workers to make their personal Christmas 
gifts in the form of War Bonds—and practice what you 
preach! Make this a 100% War Bond Christmas—to 
insure future Yuletides of peace and prosperity. 


Make up your own posters to spread the ‘“War Bonds 
for Christmas” story across your plant. Tell the story 
again and again on bulletin boards, in your plant maga- 
zine, and on pay envelope stuffers. 


But don’t forget your basic, all-important Pay-Roll 
Savings Plan. How’s it going, these days? Perhaps it 
needs a bit of stoking-up right this very minute, to 
hold its full head of steam against the competitive de- 
mands of the holiday season. 


Well, you’re the man to stoke it! You can’t ex- 
pect it to keep running indefinitely on last summer’s 
enthusiasm. See to it that your participation percent- 
ages, and your deduction percentages, both end up the 
year at new levels. 


Every month, now your Pay-Roll Savings ought to 
run well ahead of the preceding month. For so many 
families that formerly depended on the earnings 
of a single worker, now enjoy the combined earn- 
ings of several. Such family incomes are doubled, 
trebled, even multiplied many times. 

Now’s the time to turn as much as possible of these 
increased earnings into War Bonds—War Bonds for 
Christmas . . . and War Bonds the whole year ’round! 


GIVE THE PRESENT WITH A FUTURE—WAR BONDS! 
This space to Victory by JRINANCIAL WORILD 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
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Finfoto 


The United States Treasury Building, Washington, D. C. where 
tax proposals are planned, but meet with little Congresional favor 


WHAT PROPOSED EPT CHANGES 
MAY MEAN THE INVESTOR 


Proposed changes in excess profits taxes would 
affect companies which have been relatively “tax 
sheltered,” but 80 per cent over-all limit would remain 


he House Ways & Means Com- 
mittee draft of the Revenue Act 

of 1943 was formally reported to the 
House of Representatives on Novem- 
ber 18. In other years, introduction 
of this bill for raising $2 billion addi- 
tional revenues would have been re- 
garded merely as the starting point 
in a long series of debates and revi- 
sions. On this occasion, the provi- 
sions of the House Committee meas- 
ure deserve more serious attention. It 
is unlikely that the bill will be dras- 
tically changed on the House floor, 
or practically rewritten by the Senate 
er Committee, as in 1942 and 

41. 

Chairman George of the Senate 
Finance Committee has dropped hints 
Which suggest that the measure will 
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be enacted in substantially its pres- 
ent form. There will be concerted 
effort to bring the bill to enactment 
before the end of the year, which 
means that the more controversial 
proposals which might be included 
in an omnibus measure will be left 
for future legislation. If these por- 
tents are reliable, the investor’s in- 
terest in the 1943 Revenue Act will 
center largely in the provisions for 
changes in excess profits taxation. 


IMPORTANT FACTOR 


First, the EPT rate is increased 
from 90 to 95 per cent. This will be 
an important factor only for those 
companies which have a substantial 
excess profits tax liability, but still 
pay considerably less than the maxi- 


mum over-all rate on EPT, normal 
and surtaxes. Many corporations in 
both war and civilian goods indus- 
tries have been paying Federal taxes 
which, in the aggregate, range from 
50 to 75 per cent of earnings. 

As one illustration, American To- 
bacco’s Federal tax deductions 
amounted to approximately 60 per 
cent of earnings before taxes in 1942. 
If the EPT rate had been 95 instead 
of 90 per cent,*tax accruals would 
have been about $1 million larger, or 
roughly 22 cents a share on the com- 
bined common stocks (allowing for 
postwar refund and debt retirement 
credits). 

Most of the consumers’ goods in- 
dustries use the average earnings 
base for establishing EPT exemp- 
tions and would not be affected by the 
proposed change in invested capital 
credits. This is also true of small 


companies, since the credit would re- 
main unchanged at 8 per cent on the 
first $5 million of investment, but on 
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larger amounts of invested capital 
the credits would be reduced as fol- 
lows: From $5 million to $10 million, 
from 7 to 6 per cent; from $10 mil- 
lion to $200 million, 6 to 5 per cent ; 
on all over $200 million the reduction 
is from 5 to 4 per cent. 

These changes would make a con- 
siderable dent in earnings, not only 
of the “billion dollar corporations”, 
but also of many railroads, utilities 
and heavy industrials having invest- 
ed capital of $100 million or more. 
In the majority of cases, industries 
requiring heavy capital investments 
have been relatively “tax sheltered” 
because of very substantial in- 
vested capital credits and also carry- 
overs of unused exemptions from 
previous years. The proposed reduc- 
tion in invested capital credits begin- 
ning next year would be particularly 


important for companies of this type, 
since carry-overs will be exhausted ‘in 
1943. Furthermore, they can no 
longer count on an increase in volume 
at the 1940-43 rate, which enabled 
many enterprises to maintain or in- 
crease net earnings in the face of 
progressively heavier tax loads. 


EARNINGS HIT 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
is expected to show net earnings of 
approximately $20 a share for 1943. 
If the proposed new EPT bases and 
the 95 per cent rate were currently 
in effect, the estimate would be re- 
duced to about $16. This company 
had no tax credit carry-overs this 
year. The New York Central car- 
ried over $21.3 million 1940-41 EPT 
credits into 1943, Eliminating these 
credits (which will not apply in 1944 


POPULATION TRENDS 
A NEW TRADE FACTOR 


Shifts are an abnormality of war, but 
they won’t be wholly reversed in peace 


here always are 
trends, but ordinarily they are 
so gradual as to be of little signifi- 
cance save over a long period of 
years. It is more than inertia that 
must be overcome, for the average 
man is rooted to his home not so 
much by sentiment and the dislike 
for moving, as by countless ties of 
family, friendship, employment, even 
religion, recreation and politics. 
Among the tricks that war plays 
upon the economies of belligerent na- 
tions, however, are* rapid shifts of 
large numbers of persons from one 
to another area, due primarily to the 
extraordinary drawing (or pushing) 
power of the relocated and swollen 
employment dullar. To the extent 
that wartime shifts are to be per- 
manent, trade has a more than tran- 
sient interest in them, but political 
as well as other imponderables now 
bothering the postwar planners (no- 
tably, what is to be done with huge 
DPC plants?) make it impossible to 
predetermine that extent. 
What are these major population 


population | 


shifts? Broadly speaking, they are 
industrial—such as from agricultural 
to manufacturing and particularly 
new plant areas; and they are geo- 
graphical, such as from established to 
new industrialized sections. 


CENSUS FIGURES 


Bureau of Census figures based on 
ration book registrations disclose the 
following area changes in civilian 
population between April 1, 1940, 
and March 1, 1943: 


United States Average........ Down 2.4* 
Better than average 


East North Central........... Down 1.9 
Below average 
West South Central.......... ei 
Middle Atlantic ............. 
East South Central .......... 
West North Central.......... = “=p 


*Net of loss to military services. 
District of lumbia (up 27.5 per 
cent). 


Among individual cities, Mobile 
heads the list of gainers with 53.4 


_ lantic City 14.1 per cent, Shreveport 


in any event), and adjusting estimat- 
ed 1943 earnings to the proposed new 
EPT rate and invested capital cred- 
its, the result would be somewhat 
less than $6 a share on Central com- 
mon stock, as against probable cur- 
rent year earnings of $9 or better, 
reflecting utilization of the carry- 
over and exemptions under the 1942 
Revenue Act. 

Thus, for many stocks in which 
there is a wide investor interest, the 
cut in invested capital credits would 
be much more important than the in- 
crease in the EPT rate from 90 to 95 
per cent. On the basis of recent earn- 
ings, taxes of U. S. Steel would prob- 
ably be increased $10 million to $11 
million by the reduction in credits; 
the effect of the advance in the rate 
to 95 per cent would be roughly 50 

(Please turn to page 29) 


per cent more population, followed. by 
Norfolk-Portsmouth-Newport News 
42.2 per cent, San Diego 37.5 per 
cent, Wichita 32.5 per cent, Corpus 
Christi 31.6 per cent, San Antonio 
30.5 per cent, Washington .28.5 per 
cent, Charleston (S. C.) 26.2 per 
cent and Columbus (Ga.) 25.9 per 
cent. Gains of 20 to 25 per cent were 
scored by Galveston, Seattle and 
Jacksonville; 15 to 20 per cent by 
Beaumont-Port Arthur, Portland 
(Ore.), Savannah, Tacoma, San 
Francisco-Oakland, Dayton and Ma- 
con; about or over 10 per cent also 
by Columbia, Fort Worth, Tampa- 
St. Petersburg, Miami, Dallas, Bal- 
timore, Louisville, Salt Lake City, 
Atlanta and Portland (Me.) 
Greatest city loser is Sioux City, 
with a population decline of 28.9 per 
cent, followed by Lancaster 17.4 per 
cent, Scranton-Wilkes-Barre 17.1 per 
cent, St. Joseph 14.2 per cent, At- 


11.8 per cent, Duluth 10 per cent and 
Wheeling 10 per cent. Others which 
lost 5 per cent or more are Ashe- 
ville, Johnstown, Syracuse, Winston- 
Salem, Altoona, Reading, Fresno, 
Grand Rapids, Topeka, Lansing, 
Manchester, Toledo, Worcester, Lin- 
coln and Peoria. 

New York City, of course, lost a 
much greater proportion of its popu- 
lation than is indicated by the avail- 
able figures, which group it with rela- 
tively booming Northern New Jersey 
to show a 3.8 per cent over-all de- 
cline. 
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WHAT VALUES 
REORGANIZATION 
RAIL BONDS? 


Bondholders have agreed upon a new reor- 
ganization plan for the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco, and approval by the ICC is expected 


Fee arrangements for settlement 
of Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration and Railroad Credit Corpo- 
ration claims cleared the way for a 
new St. Louis-San Francisco reor- 
ganization plan. Under the agreement 
authorized by the Federal Court, $5.8 
million will be paid to the RFC and 
RCC in settlement of claims totaling 
about $11.8 million, including ac- 
crued interest. 


CASH ACCUMULATES 


Another change facilitated by the 
company’s large accumulation of 
cash since 1940 was the purchase, 
about a year ago, of the outstanding 
Kansas City, Memphis & Birming- 
ham bonds, a strong divisional issue. 
Under the plan approved by the ICC 
in 1940, these bonds would have been 
exchanged for a like amount of new 
Birmingham Division first 4s and 
second 4s. Elimination of these bonds 
and cash payment of the agency 
claims will result in larger allotments 
to holders of the prior lien and the 
consolidated mortgage bonds. 

A new plan has been proposed 
jointly by committees representing 
the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Mem- 
phis 4s, ’Frisco prior lien bonds and 
‘Frisco consolidated 444s. A compari- 
son of the allocations of new securi- 
ties for the prior lien 4s will show 


the substantial improvement as com- | 


pared with the terms of the 1940 ICC 
plan (per $1,000 face value): Old 
plan — $146 first 4s, $117 income 
4'%s, 2.41 shares preferred stock, and 
6.54 shares common stock; new .plan 
—$219 first 4s, $171 income 434s, 
3.32 shares preferred stock, and 6.67 
shares common stock. In addition, 
$15.36 cash will be distributed. 
Although similar increases are 
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planned for the other bond issues, 
the new capitalization follows closely 
the set-up outlined by the ICC in 
1940 with the exception of an in- 
crease of about $7.2 million in income 
bonds to be issued. The components 
of the fixed interest debt would be 
changed, but the total would be $76.4 
million, less than $1 million greater 
than that of the old ICC plan. Pre- 
ferred and common stock capitaliza- 
tion would be the same. 

In view of the conservatism of the 
proposed capitalization and the agree- 
ment by all of the bondholder groups, 
early approval by the ICC and the 
Federal Court is a reasonable ex- 
pectation. The bond allocations are 
summarized in the tabulation. In ad- 
dition to the bonds which will be 
exchanged, the plan calls for distri- 
bution of the following amounts of 
cash and new stock: Fort Scott 4s— 
$61.34, no stock; ’Frisco prior lien 
5s—$25.39 cash, 3.53 shares pre- 
ferred stock, 7.10 shares common 
stock; ’Frisco consolidated 4%4s— 
$21.05 cash, 1.74 shares preferred 
stock, 3.48 shares common stock. 

' Earnings for the years 1931-39 
would have covered the new fixed 
charges about 1.35 times on the aver- 
age. Because the need for rehabili- 
tating the property caused exception- 
ally heavy maintenance expenditures 


Bond Allocations Under 
New Frisco Plan 


First Income 

Old Bonds: Mtge. 4s s 
K.C., Ft. S. & M. 4s...... $733 $267 
St.L—S.F. pr. 1. 5s....... 233 182 
St.L.—S.F. pr. 1. 4s....... 219 171 
St.L—S.F. cons. 4%s..... 221 158 


Unremitting care keeps motive 

power and rolling stock in order 
during a large part of that period, 
average earnings after the war will 
probably show a better fixed charge 
coverage although taxes will be 
larger, because of higher rates and 
relatively small interest deductions. 
The junior securities will be quite 
speculative, and will be subject to 
wide price fluctuations. On the basis: 
of prospective conditions in 1944, the 
new first mortgage 4s should be 
worth 85, and the income bonds, pre- 
ferred and common stocks may be 
conservatively appraised at 40, 25 and 
10, respectively. 


NEW VALUES 


At these estimated values, the new 
securities and the cash which would 
be distributed under the terms of the 
new plan for each $1,000 prior lien 
5s would be worth approximately 
$455, which compares with recent 
market quotations around 32 per cent 
of par value. It will be noted that 
the consolidated 414s, which have a 
materially lower exchange value, are 
quoted at approximately the same 
level. These bonds will receive a pay- 
ment of $48.91 per $1,000 on account 
of accumulated unpaid interest be- 
ginning December 10; a payment of 
$50 per $1,000 has been made in 
November on the prior lien 5s. 

The most conservative medium for 
acquiring an interest in the new 
’Frisco issues is offered by the Kan- 
sas City, Fort Scott & Memphis 4s, 
which will receive a large allocation 
of new first mortgage bonds as well 
as income bonds and cash. At current 
prices around 69, they are about 10 
points below indicated exchange val- 
ues on the assumption that the new 
first 4s will be worth 85 and the 
income bonds 40. 
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TEN STOCKS 
WOULD BUY 


BEFORE THE YEAR-END 


The low for the decline that got under way 
last July should terminate not far from cur- 


rent levels. Long range buying warranted 


all the current reaction a “‘peace 
ie scare” if you will, a technical 
correction or a “tax selling” market ; 
but whatever it may be named, the 
probabilities are that it has made or 
will make its low between now and 
the end of the year. If it doesn’t, in- 
dications are that at any rate the bot- 
tom will not be very materially under 
current levels. 


TAX SELLING 


In so far as tax selling is con- 
cerned, the complicated nature of re- 
turns required under the Revenue 
Act of 1942 apparently is a factor 
tending toward crowding such trans- 
actions into the forward part of the 
usual tax selling span. At least, over- 
burdened accountants are asking that 
they be provided with figures earlier 
than usual, where possible. 

Since the bulk of year-end tax sell- 
ing is in issues upon which sizeable 
losses can be established, there is a 
sort of artificial additional pressure 
against prices at its height which de- 
presses affected issues further, with- 
out regard for merit. Conversely, the 
lifting of this type of pressure ordi- 


narily adds to any buoyancy that 
would otherwise develop. 

In this connection, it might be 
noted that current prices are within 
three points of the year’s low in eight 
of the ten issues in the present selec- 
tion, and less than two points awav 
in six of them. One of the ten is 
selling about mid-way between the 
high and low, and one is closer to 
the top than to the bottom, but its 
appeal in the present situation never- 
theless appears to be one of those 
above-average. 

All of these stocks are dividend 
payers with apparently adequate pres- 
ent margins of coverage by earnings, 
and the yields range to a high of 10 
per cent. 


EARNING POWER 


Not all are equally affected by the 
war economy, of course, or would be 
equally affected by the return of 
peace, but in either situation, all 
should be able to show a normal 
earning power fully warranting cur- 
rent quotations, and in most cases, 
supporting materially higher market 
prices. 


Ten Stocks Offer Wide Diversification 


Earnings 


Year —9 Mos.— 


1942 1942 
Continental Oil $2.86 $1.98 
Eaton Manufacturing . 
Gen’! Am. Transp’n.... 
Mathieson Alkali 
Nat’! Oil Products 
Pennsylvania R.R. ..... 
Phelps Dodge 
Reynolds Tob. “B” 
Sperry 
20th Century-Fox 


a—Regular dividend. b—June half. c—Paid past twelvemonth. e—Revised. f--Paid or payable 
in 1943. g—Before depletion. j—Not reported. k—First 26 weeks’ period. 


1943 Hi Low Recent 


Prices 
—1943 Range—Approx. 


Diversification is good. There is a 
leading railroad system that has been 
able to pay dividends for 95 years, 
through good times and bad. There 
is a company whose interests are 
themselves widely diversified within 
the transportation industry. There is 
a major copper producer with a huge 
newly developed property just before 
pac war, and an integrated oil com- 


P There is an outstanding normal 
producer of automotive equipment, 
which should book heavy orders be- 
fore the parent industry attains vol- 
ume production, And there are also 
represented a producer of bulk chem- 
icals, a chemical specialist active in 
vitamins, a leading tobacco company, 
a major motion picture and theatre- 
operating entity and a progressive 
manufacturer of scientific and preci- 
sion equipment. 

These issues appear suitable as sin- 
gle additions to diversified portfolios 
or for purchase in combination. 


WPB HALTS 
ALUMINUM PLANTS 


of the Phelps-Dodge 


Copper Products Corporation 
aluminum plant at Hammond, In- 
diana, has been halted by the War 
Production Board as part of a gen- 
eral cutback in the erection of new 
aluminum facilities. 

The WPB order revoking priority 
ratings on the Phelps-Dodge plant 
was the third issued in recent weeks. 
A $16 million plant under construc- 
tion at Memphis, Tenn., and a plant 
at Columbus, Neb., both of which 
were much nearer completion than 
the Phelps-Dodge plant, were halted 
by the two previous work suspensions 
in the aluminum cut-back program. 

At the Hammond plant aluminum 
extrusions were to have been manu- 


factured by Phelps-Dodge, and build- 


_ings formerly used for the manufac- 


ture of railroad coaches were to have 
been remodeled with Federal funds. 

At the time the previous shutdowns 
were ordered, the War Production 
Board offered in explanation that the 
action was the result of downward re- 
visions of the Army’s estimates of 
aluminum needs. In addition, the 
Board said that a contributing cause 
was the unexpectedly high rate of 
aluminum production from plants al- 
ready in operation. 
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SHOULD 
POSTWAR ERA 


Thoroughly integrated, with war stimu- 
lated rubber and other production. 
vestments in enemy-held areas written off 


n 1866, seven years after the 
I petroleum age was inaugurated 
by Colonel E. L. Drake, who drilled 
the first oil well on Oil Creek, Penn- 
sylvania, a grocer and a carpenter in 
Rochester, N. Y., organized the 
Vacuum Oil Company as the after- 
math of some crude experiments in 
distillation. 

Hiram B. Everest, the grocer, and 
Matthew P. Ewing had believed that 
by heating crude oil under vacuum 
they could increase the recovery of 
kerosene, then the only valuable 
petroleum constituent. The experi- 
ments failed, but they discovered the 
residue had lubricating properties, 
and the infant oil industry thereupon 
took another step forward. 


ATTRACTS ROCKEFELLER 


By 1879 the Vacuum Oil Company 
had become so well established that 
John D. Rockefeller included it in 
the group of companies he was or- 
ganizing. Everest continued as its 
president until 1900, long after it 
had become so well established that 
it had become an important member 
of the Standard Oil family. In 1931 it 
was merged with the Standard Oil 
Company of New York, under the 
name of Socony-Vacuum Corpora- 


tion, with the now-familiar flying red. 


horse as a trade symbol. The present 
title, Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
was adopted in 1934. (The coined 
word “Socony” is, of course, merely 
a consolidation of the abbreviation 
S.0.Co.N.Y.) 

Until a few years before the mer- 
ger with Vacuum, Standard of New 
York confined its operations largely 
to New York, New England and the 
Far East, its domestic expansion 
Practically dating from the middle 
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’20s when Magnolia Petroleum and 
General Petroleum were acquired as 
subsidiaries. Today Socony-Vacuum 
is a far-flung oil empire, with 17 
domestic subsidiaries, of which all but 
four are wholly owned, 40 important 
and 13 less important foreign sub- 
sidiaries, eight other foreign units 
maintained to protect various con- 
cessions, and substantial investments 
in non-subsidiary companies, includ- 
ing the Houdry Process Corporation 
which controls patented processes for 
refining gasoline and producing syn- 
thetic rubber ingredients. 

A breakdown of its domestic op- 
erations alone would require a small 
volume, but they can be summarized. 
In the United States its producing 
areas embraced an area of 128,142 
acres with 9,913 wells at the close 
of 1942. The company held also 8.2 


million acres of unproven areas. Net 


production of crude oil in that year 
was 51.7 million barrels; there were 
storage facilities for 109 million bar- 
rels. 

Oil refineries are located in 15 
cities; served by the company’s own 
pipeline system they have a daily 
crude capacity of 404,000 barrels of 
oil and a cracked gasoline daily ca- 


pacity of 89,250 barrels. 


NATURAL GAS 


Natural gas is produced from 310 
wells, and 23 natural gasoline plants 
are operated in addition to a carbon 
black plant. The company has 2,865 
wholesale bulk plants, 850 company- 
operated service stations and 34,500 
dealer outlets. It owns 2,150 tank 
cars, 6,100 motor vehicles, two air- 
planes, three large office buildings 
(including 26 Broadway, New York 
City), and a marine fleet consisting 


Pipeline feeder and tank at Port Socony, N. Y. 


of ocean-going tankers, tugs and 
barges, all of which have been requi- 
sitioned by the Government but are 
operated by the company under gov- 
ernment orders. 

Much of Socony-Vacuum’s foreign 
interests escaped direct damage from 
war. It holds importing stations and 
distributing facilities in practically 
every foreign country where the 
United States maintains or permits 
trade relations. Jointly with Texas 
Company it has an interest in the 
Barco Concession covering 500,000 
acres in Colombia, which has been 
producing since 1939; shortage of 
tankers forced curtailment of ship- 
ments in 1942, but development is 
continuing. 


OTHER INTERESTS 


The company also has a large 
acreage in Venezuela, a half interest 
in the Near East Development Cor- 
poration which holds a 2334 per cent 
interest in the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany which operates in Iraq, Pales- 
tine and Syria. Prior to the war the 
company had 10 refineries in Euro- 
pean countries, all now Nazi-overrun, 
with a crude daily capacity of 25,400 
barrels. 

A half interest also is held in 
Standard-Vacuum, organized in 1933 
to integrate operations of the com- 
pany and of Jersey Standard, in 
China, India, Japan, Australia, East 
Africa, Siam, Indo China and the 
Philippines. In 1941 the company 
made large write-offs of its foreign 
holdings, and set up reserves for con- 
tingencies. Last year the balance of 
its investments in enemy-held terri- 
tories was written off from the re- 
serves, after which its net foreign 
investment stood at $59.2 million 
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after direct reserves of $69.7 million. 
The relatively minor extent to which 
enemy occupation cut into earnings 
was indicated by the fact that the 
income from foreign subsidiaries in 
1942, after all deductions, constituted 
16.67 per cent of the consolidated 
income for the year. 

For varying short periods in the 
first half of 1942 some earnings may 
have been derived from the areas 
later occupied by the Japs, but for all 
practical purposes those properties 
contributed nothing of importance. 

In October Socony-Vacuum placed 
in operation two new thermofor 
cracking units at its Magnolia refin- 
ery at Beaumont, Tex. The new 
process is used to produce aviation 
fuel components and butylene for 
synthetic rubber. Its war-stimulated 
output includes also the production 
of toluol and other chemicals. 

The company has a substantial in- 
terest with other companies in the 
Neches Butane Products Company, 
at Port Neches, Texas. The first of 
its two synthetic rubber units is 
scheduled for operation this month— 
the second early in 1944. It is ex- 
pected to turn out 110,000 tons of 
rubber a year, which is one-seventh 
of the total national wartime synthetic 
rubber requirement. 


EARNINGS OUTLOOK 


Earnings for the current year are 
expected to approximate the 99 cents 
a share reported earned on the out- 
standing 31,178,323 shares in 1942; 
for the first six months the company’s 
estimate showed $15 million net 
against $15.5 million in the first half 
of 1942. Sales volume in recent 
months has been at record levels 
despite the reduction in automobile 
gasoline and curtailed usage of other 
civilian products. 

The steady expansion in demands 
for aviation fuels, toluene, synthetic 
rubber and industrial oil is expected 
to continued through 1944, offsetting 
largely the increased costs and nar- 
rowed margins. Dividend coverage, 
however, is not endangered. Since 
1938 the company has distributed 
12% cents quarterly, and at the cur- 
rent price of 12 this offers a yield 
of 4.2 per cent, reflecting strong in- 
vestor confidence in the stability of 
the dividend and of the company’s 
ability to continue to earn the distri- 
bution indefinitely, come early peace 
or not. 


THE TIDE HAS TURNED 


Municipal ownership of electric utilities has passed 
its peak—93 per cent of the votes in elections in 
past three years have been against the proposition 


By Ernest R. Abrams 


merican people are susceptible to 
bargains. Let them be offered 
what appears to be something for 
nothing, or for almost nothing, and 
they’ll jump at it like a bass at a frog. 
But they do have a saving grace; an 
ability eventually to figure out 
whether or not it’s a bargain, after 
all. Then they turn against phoney 
propositions, and revert to the prin- 
ciples which have made America the 
world’s outstanding proof of the wis- 
dom of private enterprise. 

Nowhere is this shown to a greater 
degree than in their attitude toward 
municipal ownership of electric utili- 
ties. Back in the last century, to be 
sure, since the practical industry was 
not established by Thomas A. Edi- 
son until September of 1882, nobody 
knew much about them. As S. R. 
Inch, president of Ebasco Services, 
Incorporated, the mutually owned 
company that renders service to Elec- 
tric Bond & Share subsidiaries, said 
a couple of years ago—and Inch is 
by no means as old as the electric 
utility industry —his electric educa- 
tion when he graduated from a tech- 
nical school was about on the level of 
that of a high school graduate of 
today. 


ANOTHER REASON 


How, then, could the druggist, or 
the baker, or the banker be supposed 
to know much about the business of 


generating current and sending it. 


over thin wires into their homes and 
places of business? It is in no way 
surprising, as a result, that otherwise 
well-informed folks fell for the lure 
of public ownership. 

There were, in fact, several other 
good reasons. For one thing, not 
knowing much about the game, it ap- 
peared so simple. All you needed do 
was gear a steam engine to an electric 
generator, and the stuff just poured 
over the wires with no effort and at 
practically no cost. Secondly, since 
new machinery generally performs 
for a while without evidence of de- 


terioration, such a vital element as 
obsolescence in a growing technology 
was never conceived, municipal own- 
ership seemed like such an easy way 
of supplying electricity at a minimum 
of cost. Later, of course, when equip- 
ment began to wear out, or when gen- 
erations were too small to meet the 
demands made upon them, folks be- 
gan to learn something of the eco- 
nomics of the industry. Sometimes 
that was too late. 


NOT SURPRISING 


But there was a third reason for 
the establishment of municipally 
owned electric systems, forty or fifty 
years ago. Since the principles and 
economics of the industry had not yet 
been fixed in that period, and the 
average man had no conception of 
them, folks who had saved their 
money—usually the conservative ele- 
ment of each community—refused to 
have truck with such an innovation. 
Everybody knew that candles would 
burn, illumination by manufactured 
gas had a record of 80 years or so of 
performance, and kerosene wasn’t 
very expensive to use. Why stick 
your hard-earned money into some- 
thing that might prove a fad at best, 
and possibly a failure? 

As a result many communities 
wanting electricity had to pledge their 
mutual credit to secure it. So many 
did ‘this, in fact, that by 1923 we had 
a ‘total of 3,077 municipally owned 
electric systems in the United States 
—our all-time peak—and by 1932 
well over 4,000 American communi- 
ties had tried them out. Not all of 
them continued this cafeteria variety 
of electric service, to be sure, since 
some groups learned the error of 
their ways faster than others. 

Despite this record, however, mu- 
nicipal ownership in America really 
made its best strides from 1933 on. 
In that year the Public Works Ad- 
ministration was formed, in part, to 
give communities 60 per cent of the 

(Please turn to page 25) 
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TEXTILE ISSUE 
WITH LONG TERM 
GROWTH OUTLOOK 


Celanese Corporation, 


elanese Corporation of America, 
whose classification as a textile 
company appears destined to. be suc- 
ceeded by its designation as a chemi- 
cal concern, has drawn new attention 
to the broadening of its operations by 
announcing that it has perfected a 
new process for the manufacture of 
butadiene. Butadiene is the principal 
ingredient, with styrene, of the soft 


‘plastic known as synthetic rubber. 


The plastics field was entered in 
earnest by Celanese Corporation 
when it acquired the Celluloid Cor- 
poration, producer of celluloid and 
other plastics. The company has com- 
pressed years of research and _ test 
into the past two years, but had made 
no previous announcement of its en- 
try into the synthetic rubber field. 
Tires made from rubber processed 
from Celanese butadiene, are now 
under severe road test and, at the 
time of the announcement by presi- 
dent Dr. Camille Dreyfus, some 
15,000 miles had been registered in 
the tests and the conviction was ex- 
pressed that the final results would 
prove the synthetic material the 
equal, for tire application, of natural 
rubber. 


WAR ORPHAN 


Celanese Corporation of America, 
organized in 1918 as the American 
Cellulose and Chemical Manufactur- 
ing Company, was a World War I 
orphan, brought to successful opera- 
tion as a peacetime industry only 
after a half dozen years of travail. 
World War II, so far from recreating 
possibilities of the company becoming 
an orphan for a second time, appears 


to have resulted in the company cre- | 
ating within itself the possibilities for 


postwar growth through further ex- 
pansion into the chemical field. 
Two days before Pearl Harbor the 
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long 
plastics, emphasizes its expansion into chemical 
field by producing butadiene under new process 


other celluloid products. 


interested in 


Finfoto 


final details of the merger with Cel- 
-Iuloid Corporation were carried 


through. Celluloid had been devel- 
oping rapidly in the plastic field. 


. Organized in 1872 to develop cellu- 
loid, the “grand-daddy” of all plas- 


tics, invented in 1868 by John Wes- 


ley Hyatt in the course of his experi- 


ments to find a new material for use 
in manufacturing billiard balls, the 
company turned to the manufacture 
of celluloid collars and cuffs (for which 
there is still a market) and of various 
For almost 
40 years celluloid was the only plas- 
tic product made by the company. 
In 1926 its Lumarith products were 
introduced, opening entirely new 
avenues in the use of molding mate- 
rials. 


GOVERNMENT FOSTERED 


During World War I the U. S. 
Government arranged for Drs. Ca- 
mille and Henry Dreyfus, Swiss chem- 
ists who had developed processes for 
the production of cellulose acetate, to 
establish a plant at Cumberland, 
Maryland, but the armistice ended 
Government interest in the project. 
By 1924 it had commenced to turn 
out a cellulose acetate fiber under the 
trade name of “celanese” which later 
became part of the corporate title. 

Considerable pioneering and pro- 
motional effort were necessary in the 
beginning, but the textile trade final- 
ly accepted the introduction into the 
industry of a chemically made fiber 
capable of being spun into service- 
able fabrics. The company contended 
against for some years, and finally 
succeeded in overcoming, a popular 
belief that “celanese” and rayon were 
identical, although the distinction is 


_ now clear in the minds of both the 


fabric trade and milady. 
The closing of the second year of 


Transparent Lumarith, a Celanese 
product, encloses airplane cockpit 


this war finds Celanese Corporation 
producing a wide range of cellulose 
acetate plastics in addition to yarns 
and textiles. Its lumarith products 
enter into many industrial products, 
particularly aircraft, where lumarith 
is employed as a transparent en- 
closure for cockpits. | 

It is employed also as a veneer for 
propellers, and for instrument panels, 
knobs, gauges and other parts. 
Celanese products enter also into the 
manufacture of gas masks and elec- 
trical insulation. In the postwar 
period it is expected to be used even 


more than before the war in radios, 


television sets, air conditioning units, 
office fixtures, home equipment, and 
as a substitute for window glass. 
Whatever the pattern of the postwar 
readjustment Celanese Corporation 
appears unlikely to be called on to 
endure tribulations such as harassed 
it in the years following the last con- 
flict. 


RECENT DIFFICULTIES 


Earnings of the company in the 
war period hardly offer a fair meas- 
ure of its possibilities, for it has been 
hampered by a heavy labor turnover 
and by the effects of an explosion in 
its Maryland plant in June last. Net 
earnings in the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30 were 69 cents against $1.23 
in the same 1942 period, while for the 
first nine months of this year net 
totalled $2.06 against $2.81. Returns 
amply cover the 50-cent common 
quarterly dividend which has been 
maintained for three years . Selling 
currently around 33, the stock offers 
the generous return of 6.1 per cent, 
and may well be considered by inves- 


tors seeking good yielding issues with 


long term growth prospects. 
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PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1943 


Addressograph-Mutigraph B 

Should be held, on war-peace out- 
look, here around 18. (Reg. $1 an. 
div. yields 5.6%.) Subject to renego- 
tiation (previous year’s settlement 
was covered by reserves), company’s 
July year saw sales up $6.6 million 
(29.8 per cent) over 1941-42, with 
an earnings gain to $5.11 from $3.30 
per share before taxes, but a sizeable 
decline to $1.50 from $2.20 per share 
after taxes. Tripled imposts were due 
to the facts that in the earlier year, 
allowance was made for German and 
French write-offs, and increased rates 
did not apply in the first eleven 
months. Rigid ceilings vs. higher 
costs (notably overtime) were also 
a factor. 


Atlas Tack Cc 

More attractive situations can be 
found elsewhere. (Paid 25 cents in 
Mar., 20 cents in June, 30 cents in 
Aug., 40 cents in Nov.; $1.15 total 
yields 8.2%.) Improved control of 
costs and expenses translated a 1/16 
sales gain in the first nine months 
over the 1942 period into a net of 
$1.34 vs. 78 cents per share, subject 
to renegotiation. September current 
liabilities were covered 7.4 times over 
by current assets and 3.6 times by 
cash and U. S. Governments alone. 
Change of control in June brought a 
new president and board, but the re- 
tiring president and secretary con- 
tinues in the latter capacity. 


Chicago Great Western, pfd. C+ 

Now under 17, speculative hold- 
ings may be retained for better liqui- 
dating prices. (Paid $1.25 in 1942, 
$2.50 in 1943; arrears $3.12% Oct. 
1; $2.50 div. pref. would yield 
15.1%.) A $3.9 million (21.2 per 
cent) gain in revenues in the nine 
months through September, over 
year-before figures, combined with a 
reduced operating ratio, to offset a 


Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


in the magazine. 


boost in Federal taxes to $8.58 from 
$4.70 per share and produce a pre- 
ferred net of $3.82 vs. $2.24 per 
share. This was after contingent 
charges including $1.75 vs. $1.62 per 
share capital and bond sinking funds. 
Cash and equivalent totalled $8.5 
million and alone more than covered 
$7.1 million current liabilities. Re- 
cent loadings gains are far above 
average. (Also FW, Sept. 1.) 


Consolidated Steel Cc 

Traded on the N. Y. Curb, stock 
sells below 10 — under 1943 fiscal 
year’s net. (Pfd. arrears cleared Feb. 
1943 ; com. paid 25 cents each in Apr., 
Jul. and Oct., $1 in Nov.) In the 
August year, company grossed (sub- 
ject to renegotiation) $296.2 million 
vs. $122 million in 1941-42. Of an 
available $58.78 vs. $22.51 per share, 
$48.25 vs. $17.34 was set aside for 
Federal taxes and $5.34 vs. $1.43 for 
contingencies, still leaving $10.53 vs. 
$5.17 per share net. Company is a 
Pacific Coast and Texas Gulf fabri- 
cator of iron and steel products, as 
well as a shipyard constructor and 
operator of DPC Naval and cargo 
shipbuilding plants. 


Greyhound Corp. B 

Continues to offer a liberal income 
return, at 19. (Reg. $1 an. div. plus 
25-cent Dec. extra yields 6.6%.) 
With first-half revenues up $16.4 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


EXCUSE DELAY 


hen your copy of 

FINANCIAL Wor LD is 
late in reaching you, kindly 
bear in mind that train sched- 
ules are upset by war condi- 
tions. Naturally, war ma- 
terials and troops have first 
call on the country’s trans- 


portation facilities. 


million (31.5 per cent) over year- 
before total, company jumped its net 
to $1.74 from 77 cents per share in 
the face of $6.84 vs. $4.51 Federal 
taxes, and final 1943 net is now seen 
at around $4 vs. $2.96 per share in 
1942. Report has it company soon 
may do some $12 million to $15 
million new financing to provide for 
retirement of convertible (into ¥% 
share common) preference stock, as 
well as for postwar capital expendi- 
tures. (Also FW, Sept. 1.) 


Grumman Aircraft C+ 

Price of 11 (253% im 1940) largely 
discounts postwar uncertainties, but 
stock will move with its group. (Paid 
75 cents in Dec., 1942, $1 in July, 
1943 ; $1.75 total yields 15.9%.) Net 
sales and billings rose from $4.5 mil- 
lion in 1939 to $136 million in 1942, 
and earnings from $1.85 to $4.44 per 
share. First-half net before taxes 
jumped to $16.70 from $8.97 per 
share a year before, but net after 
taxes was shown only in the 1943 
period, at $3.34 per share. Offficial 
enthusiasm over “Hellcat” Navy 
fighter and “Avenger” torpedo planes 
appears to assure company’s active 
participation in postwar Naval busi- 
ness. (Also FW, Apr. 21.) 


Kroger Grocery B 

Income and long range growth 
prospects warrant retention under 32. 
(Reg. $2 an. div. yields 6.3%.) Con- 
tinuing the divergence of recent years 
(FW, Oct. 20, p. 7), this major food 
chain has now scaled down the num- 
ber of its stores further to 3,019 from 
3,310 a year before, yet it boosted its 
44-week sales 12.6 per cent over the 
1942 period, the last four weeks still 
showing a 7 per cent increase. Al- 
though first-half earnings were a few 
cents lower ($1.27 vs. $1.34 per 
share), and this is hardly likely to be 
made up in the closing half under 
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prevailing ccenditions, dividends 
should again Le well covered this 
year. Kroger’s record of varying pay- 
ments dates back to its incorporation 
41 years ago. (Also FW, Mar. 3.) 


National Cash Register B 
Far above average war-peace out- 
look and, at 28, offers some growth 
prospects. (Reg. $1 an. div. plus usu- 
al 25-cent “year-end” yields 4.5%.) 
Although income taxes dispropor- 
tionately quadrupled (to $11.31 from 
$2.80 per share), the September 
twelve month raised net to $2.01 
from $1.83 per share a year before, 
with sales up $42 million (60.8 per 
cent). No serious problem is envis- 
ioned in reconversion in the postwar 
era, and normally important foreign 
business may be recovered rapidly. 
Earnings expansion could result from 
further development of non-register 
business. (Also FW, Aug. 4.) 


Owens-Illinois 
Stock’s investment quality and 
outlook warrant liberal prices in re- 
lation to earnings; quoted at 58. 
(Reg. $2 an. div. yields 3.4%.) The 
September twelve month _ sales 
equalled $165.4 million vs. $146.9 
million a year before and earnings 
advanced to $3.54 from $3.17 per 
share. Full year 1943 volume will 
again break records, at around $170 
million, and per share earnings are 
being estimated at not far from the 
$4 mark. In the first half of this 
year, Owens-Illinois retired the last 
$1.5 million of an original issue of 
$15 million debentures due 1952, and 
year-end cash position will still be 
excellent. (Also FW, Mar. 10.) 


Pacific Gas & Electric B 

Above 29, principal appeal is for 
income return. (Reg. $2 an. div. — 
paid seven consecutive years—yields 
6.8%.) Because of the narrowness of 
recent dividend coverage, sharehold- 
ers are encouraged by an improve- 
ment in earnings for the September 
twelve-month to $2.26 from $2.12 
per share on the common stock a 
year before. During September, com- 
pany contracted with the U. S. De- 
partment of the Interior to purchase 
800 million kilowatt hours annually, 
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What Investors Can Do 
About Inflation 
A New Analysis of American 
Power & Light 


at $3 million, from the nearly com- 
pleted Shasta Dam project. Pacific 
Gas & Electric ranks as the West 
Coast’s largest public utility. 


Peoples Drug B 

W ould retain holdings, at around 
23, in view of earnings gains over 
all handicaps. (Paid 25 cents in Apr., 
40 cents in July, 35 cents in Oct., 
25 cents in Dec.; $1 total yields 
4.4%.) Through September, sales 
totalled $25.5 million in 1943 as 
against $23.3 million in 1942, for an 
increase of less than 10 per cent, 
whereas Federal income taxes and 
EPT jumped 36 per cent to $2.35 
from $1.73 per share. Company was 
nevertheless able to raise reported 
net to $1.30 from a revised $1.15 per 
share. In the September twelve- 
month, working capital gained $1 
million to nearly $5.9 million. Octo- 
ber sales were still slightly above last 
year’s. 


Public Service (N. J.) c+ 

Must be recognized as speculative, 
even below 13. (Ind. $1 an. div. 
yields 7.9%.) The constructive ef- 
fects of a $12.5 million (10 per cent) 
gain in revenues and a sharp come- 
back in net for the first nine months 
of 1943 to 80 cents from 54 cents 
per share, have been largely offset by 
the joint attack of the FPC and State 
PUC upon the gas-electric subsidi- 
ary’s property valuations. These 
agencies aim at a plant writedown of 
over $120 million as against an $85.9 
million “adjustment reserve” already 
set up, without prejudice, by P.S.G. 
& E. The company will contest the 
issue, but the case may be long drawn 
out and may affect dividends. (Also 
FW, Feb. 3.) 


Revere Copper & Brass Cc 

Price of 6 is within 1% points of 
the past decade’s low and contrasts 
with prewar high near 50 in 1937. 
Nine-month net of 62 cents vs. $1.27 
per share a year ago is explained by 
a new contingency reserve of 78 cents 
per share. As reported, net is before 
postwar EPT credit which should 
roughly approximate $1 per share and 
“is reflected in reserve for contingen- 
cies.” Company is opening “the larg- 
est magnesium sheet and strip mill in 
the U. S.” and received a $6 million 
DPC contract in August. This could 
importantly. diversify the company’s 
postwar operations. (Also FW, Feb. 
17.) 


Superheater C+ 

Stock sold substantially higher 
than current 17 in every prewar year 
since 1932, and reached 60 in 1936 
and 1937. (Reg. $1 an. div., plus 
year-end 20-cents as in 1942, would 
yield 7.1%.) Through September 
1943 earnings subject to renegotia- 
tions were running two-thirds higher 
than a year before, at $1.64 vs. 97 
cents per share, although taxes were 
three-fourths higher at $3.27 vs. $1.83 
per share. Backlogs continue heavy 
and while special war production 
may have crossed its peak, the high 
volume of locomotive production 
scheduled for next year should large- 
ly compensate. (Also FW, July 14.) 


Woolworth B+ 

Stock should prove a major peace 
beneficiary, meanwhile offering a fair 
yield at 36, grade considered. (Reg. 
$1.60 an. div. yields 44%.) Com- 
pany does not issue interim earnings 
reports, but ten months’ sales were 
5 per cent above year-ago volume 
notwithstanding merchandise short- 
ages and other problems, with Octo- 
ber back on the gain side (3.4 per 
cent). Reduced receipts from the 
English subsidiary, along with 
mounting costs, may cut final net 
somewhat this year, but even this 
should leave dividends earned with 
a good margin. Last December’s $31 
million book value for the English 
investment contrasted with $188 
million market value. (Also FW, 
July 14.) 
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A NOOSE, 
NOT A 
WHITE COLLAR 


It is estimated by 
no less a conser- 
vative authority 
than The New 
York Times that there are more than 
15 million employees of the white 
collar class who are out of the fold 
completely in regards to securing 
wage increases commensurate with 
the increased cost of living. These 
are clerks, office workers, school 
teachers, bank tellers and others in 
similar classifications. They are ig- 
nored because they have no powerful 
labor organization fighting their bat- 
tles with the War Labor Board which 
assumes the fatuous attitude that it 
cannot accept individual cases for ad- 
justment. A more stupid bureau- 
cratic rule cannot be cited than this. 
What has happened as a result is 
that 12 million industrial workers 
have succeeded in having their wages 
jumped until they are flourishing 
with cash that they are spending like 
profligates despite the restriction on 
the supply of civilian goods. Most 
of the forgotten men and women. to 
whom the Administration so success- 
fully appealed as its special charges 
to assure its election, are receiving 
less than $25 or $30 a week, where- 
as union workers are pulling down 
weekly pay envelopes of $50 to 
$75 for fewer working hours. De- 
spite clamping this noose around the 
necks of these white collar workers, 
putting them in a category of serfs, 
the Government is advertising for 
stenographers and office workers at 
higher wages than their employers 
now are permitted to pay them. 
Throughout the time that the Little 
Steel formula has been applied to 
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wages, one inconsistency after an- 
other has been revealed, the latest of 
which was in the settlement of the 
miners’ strike granting an increase of 
$1.50 a day which, on a 48-hour week, 
raised their pay more than 20 per 
cent and this increase has come after 
a previous one was allowed. In face 
of this open violation of the formula, 
how can the Administration  bull- 
headedly permit white collar work- 
ers to be crushed under the weight 
of the inflationary costs of living? 
It is not to the employer they must 
look for relief, for the majority of 
them want to increase their workers’ 
wages, but are powerless to do so. 
It is the Administration alone that 
can remedy this discrimination. 


CONTRAST IN 
NATIONAL 
DEBT 


The British Gov- 
ernment has given 
out some very in- 
teresting data re- 
specting the nation’s debt which gives 
us food for thought. On September 
1 of this year, it stood at the equiva- 
lent of $72.5 billion. That was 115 
per cent above the total at the begin- 
ning of the war just four years pre- 
vious. This would imply that the 
debt the year previous to the opening 
of the conflict was around $34 billion. 
Contrast this with our national 
debt which now is above $165 billion, 
and which will expand well above 
$200 billion before the war’s end. 
The contrast becomes even more 
startling when it becomes known that 
when we went to war our national 
debt, despite all the wasteful extrava- 
gance of the New Deal, amounted to 
only about $55 billion. Thus it turns 
out that while we have actually been 


at war less than two years, our debt 
has jumped to more than double that 
of the entire national debt of Great 
Britain. 

Not that we complain about it, but 
the facts suggest to what extent we 
should have a most potent voice in 
drawing up the peace terms. 


OTHER 
NEW 
FRONTIERS 


We have been told by 
some of our pessim- 
ists, who cannot see 
any sunlight in our 
skies, that we no longer have any 
frontiers, which in the early days of 
our country enriched our forefathers 
by the immeasurable opportunities 
they provided. They base their con- 
clusion on the fact that the possibili- 
ties for pioneer exploitation have long 
since been exhausted. : 

In their limited vision they appar- 
ently overlook the importance of in- 
vention and the discovery of new 
products, especially in the field of 
chemistry. By no means have the 
frontiers of the human mind become 
exhausted — they have been hardly 
scratched. 

Approach the problem of the future 
regarding new frontiers from this dif- 
ferent angle and we can visualize new 
frontiers of even greater dimensions 
than existed when America was a 
stripling among the nations of the 
world. 

Other new frontiers will emerge 
also when the war comes to an end 
with our victory, and the instrument 
that has carved them out for us has 
been the pact drawn up in Moscow 
which binds the United States, Great 
Britain, Russia and China into a con- 
federation not only to end the war 
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collectively, but to maintain peace 
thereafter. 

What this means is that after the 
guns of war are stilled, trade will be 
established among these four power- 
ful partners on an amicable and mu- 
tually profitable basis. Add to this 
picture Canada, Australia and Alaska, 
and we may readily envision new 
frontiers of inestimable opportunities 
which will take many decades to ex- 
haust. 

All this is in addition to the new 
frontiers our own creative minds will 
develop in our own land. This is a 
development of the future toward 
which we can look with the utmost 
confidence. 


GOLD 
IN THE 
GRAIN 


Farmers are mining plenty 
of gold from their grain, 
which nature in the last 
two years has provided 
bountifully. Tillers of our soil also 
enjoy an additional benefit in that the 
halter of restraint is more lax than 
on workers in other fields. 

According to a survey by the econ- 
omist of the Ninth Federal District, 
which serves our northwestern agri- 
cultural states, farm income this year 
will exceed its former peak of 1919, 
being estimated around $20 billion in 
contrast to the $15 billion touched be- 
fore the farm boom burst as a direct 
result of the Wilson administration 
withdrawing the wartime price pegs. 

Taking a leaf out of the experience 
of that collapse, bankers in this terri- 
tory are already wisely planning to 
prevent a recurrence of excessive 
speculation in farm lands. It is al- 
ways tempting, not alone to the farm- 
ers but to others, to expand their 
earning power when it is so easy to 
do so, employing their credit to gain 
this objective. Bankers are not in- 
clined to encourage such a trend and 
will critically scan requests for such 
loans. 

They will, on the other hand, 
preach to the farmer the advisability 
of employing his surplus earnings in 
the purchase of war bonds so that he 
will find himself in a position to in- 
stall needed replacements and buy 
goods for which there will be plenty 
need. For by so doing the farmers 
will do their part, and it is a consid- 
erable one, in maintaining a high rate 
of demand which indirectly will lead 
to good postwar prices for all farm 
staples, for which there will be world- 
wide need. 
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TAXES THAT PREVENT 
PEOPLE HAVING JOBS 


By Ronald A. McEachern 


Editor, The Financial Post 


he following editorial by Mr. Mc- 

Eachern, which appeared recent- 
ly in Canada’s foremost financial pub- 
lication, The Financial Post, is re- 
printed here because of its applicabil- 
ity to the tax situation in the United 
States also: 


“One might almost suspect that the 
tax laws had been written by a Com- 
munist Fifth Columnist for the pur- 
pose of making private enterprise un- 
workable. The changes have been 
remarkably well designed to discour- 
age innovation and experimentation 
and to reduce the attractiveness of 
risky ventures.” 

Professor Summer Slichter of Har- 
vard University said that, comment- 
ing on the past decade of tax legisla- 
tion in the United States. 

The quotation was recently used by 
Arthur Surveyer, one of Canada’s 
outstanding engineers and general 
consulting engineer to Shawinigan 
Water & Power Co. and its subsidi- 
airies, speaking to businessmen at the 
Seigniory Club. 

Mr. Surveyer emphasized the blunt 
and inescapable fact that the amount 
of employment in postwar years is 
going to depend almost entirely on 
the vitality of business; that the suc- 
cess of business in meeting this chal- 
lenge is perhaps the most important 
key to whether we win the peace at 
home. 

The present Canadian tax struc- 
ture does not encourage risk capital ; 
it does not foster creation of new en- 
terprises ; it keeps present enterprises 
in a condition of weakness. 

In the words of Mr. Surveyer, our 
present tax system “tends to prevent 
the organization of new companies, 
encourages unsound financing; pre- 
vents companies from building up 
necessary reserves.” 

He gave this example of how new 
enterprise is discouraged : 

Assume the earnings of the new 
company equal to 10 per cent of capi- 
tal invested—a very modest return 
because of the risks and labors in- 


volved in launching a new enterprise. 
This return is at once cut to 6 per 
cent on payment of minimum cor- 
poration tax. 

Then there is the further cut made 
by personal income tax. For the 
launching of significant new business 
ventures, the nation must look almost 
entirely to individuals with an income 
of $10,000 or more, Present personal 
income taxes consume 62 per cent to 
92 per cent of their income. 

The result, then, for the man who 
thinks up a new business, who goes 
to the trouble and expense of organ- 
izing it and who puts up money for 
it knowing that he may lose it, is that 
he makes 2% per cent to % of 1 per 
cent on his investment. 

Obviously, leaving his money in 
the bank or buying government bonds 
is a far better proposition. 


REDUCE TAXES 
“Corporation taxes should even- 


-tually be considerably reduced if not 


completely superseded by individual 
taxes,” Mr. Surveyer said. “In the 
meantime, new companies should be 
tax exempt for three or five years to 
bring out venturesome capital.” 

Present taxation encourages un- 
sound financing, Mr. Surveyer de- 
clared. 

Now, he pointed out, fixed charges 
are considered as expenses and are 
deductible for tax purposes. This 
provision, he says, should also apply 
to a fixed minimum return on the 
share capital to encourage financing 
with stocks instead of bonds, “since 
a large bond issue endangers the com- 
pany during bad years.” - 

Business and people of higher than 
average income do not expect that 
tax rates will soon revert to pre-war 
levels. They do not urge changes in 
tax regulations to avoid carrying 
their full share of the tax load. But 
business and men of enterprise can 
and should point out to government 
that the present situation is like put- 
ting hobbles on a horse, then shoot- 
ing him because he can’t do the job. 
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HOW PORTFOLIO 
CHANGES MAY CUT 
INCOME TAXES 


With December 15 the final date for filing amended re- 
turns, investors should consider sales to effect savings 


nvestors who must file amended 
tax returns on December 15—as 
well as others whose tax positions 
might be significantly affected by 
capital gains or losses on their hold- 
ings—should consider carefully the 
advisability of making judicious port- 
folio switches with a view to lessen- 
ing, wherever possible, their potential 
income tax liability. 


NEW PROVISIONS 


Provisions of the law pertaining to 
capital gains and losses after under- 
going drastic revision last year are 
unchanged in 1943. Under the pres- 
ent law investors may deduct up to 
$1,000 of recognized capital losses 
from taxable income in any one year 
and any amount in excess of this fig- 
ure may be carried forward for a 
five-year period and used either as 
an offset to subsequent capital gains 
or as a deduction from ordinary in- 
come up to $1,000 in each year. Cap- 
ital losses both short and long term 
may be offset against gains. 

Whether a capital loss or gain is 
short or long term depends upon the 
length of the holding period. If a 
security has been held for less than 
six months at the time of sale or ex- 
change, the resulting gain or loss is 
short term and the entire gain or 
loss must be taken into account. The 
loss or gain on a security held for 
longer than six months is deemed 
long term, and for tax purposes only 
50 per cent of the actual gain or loss 
is recognized. Thus in considering the 
sale of securities to establish a capital 
loss, those held for less than six 
months should be given preference, 
since the full amount of the loss is 
recognized for tax purposes. 

To illustrate how capital gains and 
losses may affect an investor’s tax 
position, take the case of an indi- 
vidual with a surtax net income of 
‘$6,000 (before taking into account 
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any capital gains or losses). Assume 
that sales of securities already made 
this year have resulted in a recog- 
nized tax gain of $2,000. Unless this 
investor can offset all or part of this 
gain by sale of securities which show 
a loss, the gain of $2,000 must be 
added to surtax net income of $6,000, 
making the total subject to surtax 
(and normal tax) $8,000. The surtax 
on $6,000 would be $980; on $8,000 
it would be $1,460, an increase of 
$580, plus an increase of $120 in the 
normal tax. That is the amount of 
additional tax this investor would 
have to pay unless the gain can be 
offset partly or wholly by the estab- 
lishment of capital losses. 

In studying his holdings this in- 
vestor finds that he has four issues 
held for less than six months which 
show losses. On three of these, how- 
ever, the loss is nominal and the costs 
of selling and replacing them would 
probably exceed any potential tax 
saving. The fourth shows a loss of 
$800 and may well be sold to estab- 
lish a capital loss as the full amount 
of the loss incurred may be taken into 
account. 


GENERAL POSITION 


Two other issues held for many 
years have a present market value of 
$4,000 below cost. Their sale will 
establish a recognized capital loss of 
$2,000 (50 per cent of the actual loss). 
Combined, these sales will establish a 
total capital loss of $2,800, sufficient 
to offset all of the capital gains al- 
ready established and leaving a bal- 
ance of $800 which may be deducted 
from ordinary income. 

As a result of these transactions, a 
significant tax saving will be effected. 
The entire additional tax of $700 
which would have to be paid on the 
$2,000 capital gains established ear- 
lier in the year, if there were no off- 
setting losses, will be wiped out. In 


addition, surtax net income will be 
reduced to $5,200, resulting in a fur- 
ther tax saving of $208 including 
normal tax. Total tax saving in this 
instance, therefore, would amount to 
$908. The Victory tax is not affected 
by capital gains or losses. 

Frequently the investor will also 
find it desirable from a tax stand- 
point to establish capital gains. Where 
substantial capital losses have already 
been established or carried over from 
the previous year, sales to establish 
capital gains may be registered with- 
out incurring any tax liability when 
losses equal or exceed such gains. A 
higher cost basis is thus established, 
lessening the potential future tax lia- 
bility. On sales to register capital 
gains the fact that only 50 per cent 
of the actual gain on securities held 
longer than six months is subject to 
tax makes it advisable to consider 
sales in this category first. 


OTHER SALES 


Before making any sales with a 
view to effecting a tax saving the 
investor should consider carefully the 
effects of any such transactions on 
his general investment position. Fre- 
quently it is possible to make changes 
which will not only result in substan- 
tial tax savings but through subse- 
quent reinvestment of the proceeds of 
such sales to strengthen investment 
positions. The latter consideration 
should receive paramount attention 
by those who are contemplating tax 
sales. 

The sale of securities to establish 
capital gains is of particular interest 
to investors whose 1942 taxes were 
higher than 1943. Since such indi- 
viduals must pay 25 per cent of their 
1943 tax liability in addition to their 
1942 taxes, the establishment of capi- 
tal gains to bring income up to the 
point where 1943 tax liability is equal 
or just under that of 1942 would re- 
sult in having to pay a maximum of 
only 25 per cent of any tax calculated 
on the larger income. As this oppor- 
tunity results from the change to the 
pay-as-you-go method of tax collec- 
tions and will not recur, every in- 
vestor who is in a position to take 
advantage of this quirk in the law 
should do so as he will benefit not 
only by paying a much smaller than 
usual tax on his capital gains but can 
also establish a higher cost basis on 
the securities acquired as_replace- 
ments. 
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MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Volume of tax selling so far smaller than usual; may shortly 
increase. But cyclical bottom should be found not far from 


present levels 


STOCK MARKET performance in recent sessions 
has been reasonably satisfactory. While distance 
travelled on the up-side has not been great, a 
greater degree of irregularity would not have been 
surprising in light of the imminence of the Thanks- 
giving date and the traditional reluctance of traders 
to be heavily committed over a holiday when un- 
expected news developments might occur to change 
the immediate tenor of the stock list. To this factor 
also can be traced the reason for the reduced stock 
turnover, which on Tuesday amounted to 540,000 
shares—the smallest full day in more than a month. 


THE HOUSE vote against the use of subsidies in- 
sures that much more will be heard about inflation. 
If the ban on subsidies sticks, food prices will in- 
evitably increase. But the fact of the matter is that 
subsidy payments have merely been camouflaging 
the true state of affairs, disguising the symptoms 
instead of treating the disease. Bringing the matter 
out into the open may further awaken large sec- 
tions of the populace to the threat that has now 
been building up for a considerable number of 
years, and in the process make an increasing number 
of individuals with idle funds more inflation hedge 
conscious. 


ON THE TAX front, the Army's release of $13 billion 
of its appropriations seems to have clinched passage 
of the Ways & Means' bill calling for only about 
$2 billion of additional revenue, in approximately 
the form presented to the House. This calls for in- 
creases in some corporate rates, but the normal- 
surtax rate remains the same, and all in all the effect 
on the general level of stock prices promises to be 
negligible. (For its effect on specific types of stocks, 
see the discussion beginning on page 3.) 


TALK IN investment quarters concerning the task 
of industry transition to peacetime pursuits has 
received new impetus from the announcement that 
at least limited production of a number of house- 
hold “hard goods’ will be resumed next year, bring- 
ing to mind the fact that 1944 promises to witness 
other reconversions even though their immediate 


effect on the total economy may not be great. Fear 
of the difficulties to be encountered in this process 
was one of the factors responsible for the market's 
decline from its highs of last summer, but there 
seem grounds now for regarding those fears as 
having been overdone. Recent developments en- 
courage the hope that the end of the German 
phase of the war will find a good start already 
made in reconverting. If this proves the case, not 
only would the now-expected stock market "shock" 
probably prove insignificant, but the business re-: 
cession following the collapse of Japan should turn 
out to be a comparatively mild affair. 


INDICATIVE OF industry's confidence in the future 
is the swelling total of year-end dividend declara- 
tions, both increases and extras. The indicated 
common stock dividend average is higher than a 
year ago, but market prices in the meantime have 
moved up also, with the net result that the pre- 
vailing average is between 434 and 5 per cent, 
as against about 534 per cent last year at this time. 
However, the spread between common stock yields 
and the returns available from best grade bonds 
still is abnormally wide, and good quality shares 
will remain attractive for investment purposes until 
their yields have been reduced to considerably 
lower than present levels. As for maintenance of 
current rates, it would appear that the market has 
attached entirely too little importance to the aid 
that will be afforded by the sections of the tax law 
providing for carry-over of tax credits. 


THE VOLUME of trading indicates that the amount 
of tax selling has been smaller than usual, so far, 
and it is to be seen whether the weeks ahead bring 
out sufficient additional liquidation of the sort to 
depress average prices below their November 17 
level (which was 130.24 for the industrials). But 
whatever the immediate pattern of the market, the 
probabilities are that the low point of the 1943 
decline will be found not far from where prices 
are now, and investors should shape their policies 
accordingly. 

Written November 24; Richard J. Anderson. 
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ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES FOR °44: After a 
halt of nearly two years in the manufacture of a 
number of household appliances, indications are 
that a limited quantity of items of the sort will be 
produced next year for civilian purchase. The Office 
of Civilian Requirements a week or so ago an- 
nounced its hopes for the 1944 manufacture of 2 
million electric irons, 900,000 household washing 
machines and an equal number of domestic me- 
chanical refrigerators. Any such program will of 
course require WPB blessing, and it appears that 
this will be forthcoming. Following the OCR's 
announcement of its hopes, WPB vice-chairman 
Charles E. Wilson predicted before a Senate com- 
mittee that American industry may be partially 
diverted from war to civilian manufacturing next 
year, indicating considerable substance to the 
OCR's statement. The production volumes now 
being planned are far from insignificant, as shown 
by comparisons with the quantities turned out in 
1939: Refrigerators, 1.8 million; washing machines, 
).4 million; electric irons, 3.4 million. Nevertheless, 
attainment of next year's scheduled output would 
be far from sufficient to satisfy the public demand 
that has accumulated since suspension of the manu- 
facture of these items. 


DAIRY SUPPLIES HIGHER: Despite the very 
apparent shortage of butter for civilian consump- 
tion, Government figures show that at the end of 
last month cold storage holdings of creamery butter 
totalled 210.7 million pounds as against 87 million 
pounds on the same date a year ago (and 186.6 
million two years ago). Other dairy items also 
were higher, stocks of cheese being 222.8 million 
pounds vs. 195.4 million pounds at the end of Octo- 
ber of last year, while very substantial increases 
were shown by stocks of both shell eggs and frozen 
eggs. It is from items of this sort, rather than from 
fluid milk, that the average dairy company derives 
most of its earnings. 


MORE MONEY: Money in circulation has con- 
tinued its upward trend, reflecting the further 
expansion of payrolls and the rising general price 
level. Expanding trade activity is invariably ac- 
companied by an increasing amount of money in 
circulation, but in the present instance the rise in 
circulating media has been materially greater than 
the expansion in trade volume. After running 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


along at about $6.5 billion in 1937 and 1938, and 
a considerable part of 1939, the amount of money 
outstanding has been rising at such a fast pace as to 
put the total now around $19.9 billion! Hoarding, 
in the strict sense of the term, has played little 
part in this performance, among the principal ex- 
planations being inadequate banking facilities in 
numerous centers of war activity, necessitating a 
large amount of cash transactions ,and greatly ex- 
panded weekly pay envelopes in the hands of 
people unaccustomed to bank accounts. While the 
past year has brought a large increase in the amount 
of thousand dollar bills outstanding (from $576 
million to $698 million), $5,000 bills have increased 
by only $2 million and $10,000 bills have dropped 
from $29 million to $20 million. 


ADDITIONAL RAIL EQUIPMENT: Present 
production schedules call for the rail equipment 
companies to turn out 4,000 steam locomotives 
during 1944, as compared with an estimated total 
of about 900 for the current year. And further- 
more, indications are that the WPB will release 
sufficient steel to enable the industry to meet these 
expectations. (The Union Pacific this week placed 
orders for 35 units with the American Locomotive 
Company.) The freight car manufacturers also ex- 
pect substantially to increase their production rate, 
with the roads needing an estimated 55,000 new 
cars before next year's traffic peak even if it should 
merely equal the peak attained this year. In the 
outlook for rail equipment needs, an important fac- 
tor is the expected shift in the emphasis of the war 
next year. The end of the European phase of the 
conflict will mean concentration on the Pacific area, 
and this will mean a tremendous volume of material 
(and men) flowing westward—on long hauls—from 
the heavy industrial centers of the East. The shift 
will not be reflected in the car loadings figures, but 
should show up in statistics on revenue ton-miles, 
and in wear-and-tear on equipment. 


FORM W-2: A very considerable segment of 
trade and industry has found in recent years that 
collection of taxes for the Government has become 
almost equally as important as the conduct of busi- 
ness itself. Not only are corporations called upon 
to collect taxes from their employees, but they now 
are being asked by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to take over some of the latter's distribution work. 
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Latest development of this sort concerns Form W-2, 
which is a statement showing total wages paid dur- 
ing the calendar year 1943 and the amount of 
income and Victory tax withheld from such wages 
under the provisions of the pay-as-you-go income 
tax plan. January 31, 1944, is the deadline for 
distribution of the forms to employees and for 
the filing by the employer of duplicates, together 
with the employer's quarterly report of taxes with- 
held (W-1). 


WHISKEY DIVIDENDS: Apparently no special 
dividend will accure to Allied Mills’ shareholders 
as a result of the sale of its subsidiary Century 
Distilling to National Distillers Products, and thus 
this. company's. exit from the liquor business does 
not follow the pattern set by the Tom Moore com- 
pany and American Distilling. But in one respect 
the effect is the same: One more “independent” 
company will disappear, further concentrating the 
field in the hands of a few of the largest leaders. 
lt seems unlikely that any more inventory deals 
will: be announced, at least until Congress gets 
through with its current investigation of the indus- 
try, and the day-to-day market outlook for distilling 
company shares will remain uncertain until its com- 
pletion. But the more the smaller companies are 
“gobbled up" during the current period, the 
sounder will be the postwar competitive positio 

of the remainder. 


RECIPIENTS TAXED: A principal reason given 
by the distilling companies for paying dividends 
"in kind" is that important tax savings will thereby 
be effected. So far as the corporations are con- 
cerned, this is correct, and the Treasury Depart- 
ment has so stated. But even though such dividends 
are recorded on the corporate books at cost, the 
recipients will be taxed on the basis of “market 
value"—which in this case will doubtless mean 
ceiling prices. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 
18): Walgreen's sales for fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30 were 17 per cent above the previous 
year. . . .Underwood Elliott's December 8 dividend 
will be $1, vs. 50 cents in September, bringing 1943 
total to $2.50, same amount as 1942... .Bethlehem 
Steel has completed negotiations for purchase of 
one-third interest in Rheem M nufacturing. ... Nine 
months earnings of General American Transporta- 
tion were equal to $2.94 per share after $6.71 
share tax charges, vs. $2.31 and $3.95 per share re- 
spectively in the same period of 1942... . Climax 
Molybdenum will pay a dividend of 30 cents plus an 
extra of 20 cents and a year-end dividend of $1.20 
on December |1, bringing total for the year to 
$3.20, same amount as 1942... . Kennecott's quar- 
terly 25-cent and special $1 dividends payable 
December 22 bring the 1943 total to the same 1942 
level. . . . Conversion privilege of Thompson Prod- 
ucts preferred stock expires December 17; common 
now selling at conversion parity of $30. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Stockholders of 
Firestone Tire meet December 15 to authorize $60 
million of 4!/> per cent preferred stock, proceeds to 
redeem the 6 per cent issue now outstanding. . . . 
SEC hearings on American Power & Light's plan to 
reclassify stocks into a single issue scheduled to 
start December 14... .Renegotiation of 1942 profits 
on war contracts cut Universal-Cyclops Steel's per 
share earnings to $2.45 from $4.26 originally re- 
ported. . . .General Tire has called its 6 per cent 
preferred stock for redemption on December 31. 
. . .Western Electric reports that 50 per cent of its 
total sales of war materials, since our entry into the 
war, had been produced by 6,500 subcontractors. 
. . .1944 schedule of Mack Trucks calls for two-thirds 
more heavy vehicles for the Army than in 1943, ... 
Ten months sales of Caterpillar Tractor were 24 per 
cent above 1942 period. . . . Worthington Pump 
declares first common dividend since 1922. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long-term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short-term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for investment 
purposes for income. 


reasonably safe as to interest and principal. FOR ! Recent 
al Allied Stores 5% cum............ 96 5.21 1 
FOR INCOME ‘price Yield Price Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 104 4.81 P 105, 
Chic., Burlington & ; Ist & Crown Cork $2.25 cum...... seves 47 4.79 47, 
5s, "71 89 5.62% 107!/2 Reynolds Metals cum....... 91 6.04 1074, 
Louis. & Nashville ref. 4/2s, 2003.. 105 4.29 105 Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 94 4.26 Not 
Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4/2s,'70... 98 4.59 
Western Maryland Ist 5¥s,'77... 99 5.56 105 FOR PROFIT 
and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 
FOR PROFIT ; Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum... 83 6.02 Not 
Atlantic Coast Line coll. 4s, ‘52... 87 4.60 105 Chicago Pneu. Tool $3 cum. conv. 37 8.16 55 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 44/os,'78 86 5.32 102 Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 86 6.98 — 110 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 76 7.89 110 Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 70 5.00 — 100 
Southern Pacific coll. 4s, '49...... 93 4,30 100 Youngstown Sheet & T. 52% cum. 97 5.67 105 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 


While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 

Reeent ——Dividend—— 


Price 1942 1943 1943 Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Adams-Millis........... 30 $1.25 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ......... 27 $9.67 $2.00 £$1.84 £$2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 14 0.80 0.80 1.14 60.60 May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 bl.68 
Amer. News ........... 34 1.80 1.80 3.62 62.62 Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 2.00 2.29 b1.08 
Borden Company ...... 29 1.40 0.90 1.91 b0.87 Murphy (G.C.) ....... 76 3.50 3.00 5.33 sree 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 96 500 500 jf... f¢... Philip Morris ...... ... 82 5.00 4.50 6.10 62.90 
Chesapeake & Ohio... .. 45 3.50 3.00 4.25 3.03 Standard Oil of Calif... 36 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison .... 22 1.60 1.60 1.70 cl.09 Underwood Elliott Fisher. 52 2.50 2.50 3.04 1.89 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 38 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.il Union Pacific R.R....... 96 600 6.00 26.14 ¢13.37 
First Nat'l Stores....... 34 2.50 2.50 g3.0!1 00.65 United Biscuit ......... 19 1.00 1.00 2.61 1.73 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 41 2.00 1.00 3.27 U. $. Tebeese.......... 22 1.32 0.90 134 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 25 1.80 1.65 1.92 cl.13 26 1.60 1.60 k2.27 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943: 
k—Fiscal year ended September 30. s—I2 months to June 30. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 
to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 37 $1.70 $1.05 $3.22 c$2.08 Great Northern Ry. pfd. 24 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 c$5.21 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 60.58 Homestake Mining ..... 2,200.75 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 2.50 1.50 {4.20 ¢c2.98 Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00. 3.00 {4.51 tb2.06 
Atchison, Topeka & S.F.. 53 6.00 6.00 27.79 c13.86 Lima Locomotive ...... 3402.00 1150) 
57 6.00 6.00 6.32 4.86 Louisville & Nash. R.R... 72 7.00 7.00 16.59 cll.85 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 26 2.00 1.50 2.15 cl.92 McCrory Stores ....... 15 1.00 0.75 1.90 52.22 
Climax Molybdenum me) 36 3.20 3.20 5.31 2.90 National Lead ee 18 0.50 0.37!/, 0.87 b0.40 
Commercial Solvents... 13 0.60 0.30 1.27 0.75 New York Air Brake. 342.00 2.00 4.02 2.68 
Continental Can ....... Railroad . . 2.50 250 771 04.82 
Freeport Sulphur 32 2.00 2.00 3.05 273 Tide Water Asso. Oil... 13 0.70 0460 132 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 26 «1.40 1.40 3.72 ¢2.57 Timken Roller Bearing... 44 2.00 2.00 268 
General Electric ....... 35° 1.40 «(1.40 1.56 cl.09 United Fruit .. .... 70 3.75 *2.25 4.08 bI.29 
Glidden Company ..... 18 080 0.90 kI.70 b0.62 U.S. Steel............ 52 4.00 4.00 5.35 


*—Now on indicated $2 basis. {—Before depletion. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—9 ths. k—Fi 
to October 31, 1942. r—I2 months to September 30. s—I2 months to July 31. we months to teone 31. —— 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Big 3 meeting soon? 


Get reconversion 


under way. A “break” for SS operators 


COMING SOON is the big three 
meeting of Roosevelt, Churchill 
and Stalin. There seems to be “in 
the air” of all the major capitals, 
Allied and Axis, a feeling of near- 
by sensational developments on 
both the military and diplomatic 
fronts, that may stem from this 
conference, the groundwork for 
which was laid by the “foreign 
ministers” at Moscow, and the time 
for which was indicated as before 
the end of this year—now about a 
month away! One outcome may be 
to show the German satellites and 
probably the German people them- 
selves how to get themselves out 
of the war. At any rate, whenever 
and wherever the meeting does 
take place, don’t be surprised if it 
again shortens duration expecta- 
tions. 


At home, one of the greatest dangers 
to early postwar industrial earnings— 
the feed-bin of labor no less than capi- 
tal—is our lack of completed prepa- 
rations against a possibly sudden 
peace. 


“EASY DOES IT!” is good coun- 
sel when great change is necessary 
and there is time for deliberation, 
preparation and step-by-step imple- 
mentation. Hasty decisions and ac- 
tions, depending upon instinct and 
luck to be fortunate, are justified 
only in a situation the product of 
surprise and emergency. Now, 
when we already have reached 
many of our production goals as the 
Arsenal of Democracy, is the time 
actually to commence the process of 
gradual reconversion of our great 
industrial machine back to normal 
civilian activities. 


Essentiality to military victory must 
continue the first considération, but to 


STOCK MARKET CHARTS 


FOR SALE: 110 beautiful, extra large weekly 
Stock charts, started 1932. Well bound, 3 
volumes, indexed as to industries. Owner 
sorrowfully leaves these treasures to enter 
army. Address: Box 102, FinancraL Wor tp, 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
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whatever extent it may be possible to 
reconvert before peace, will we al- 
ready have solved one of our most 
serious postwar problems in a man- 
ner least disturbing to our economic, 
political and social structures. 


CONVERSION SEQUENCE nat- 
urally finds disagreement among 
the regulators and between them 
and the public. War Demobilizer 
Baruch, whose views are not un- 
likely to prevail, would have it 
something like trucks, farm ma- 
chinery, railroad equipment, house- 
hold and garden equipment and, 
not until then, automobiles. OCR 
is said to actually hope for a pro- 
duction of 2 million electric irons, 
900,000 household washing ma- 
chines and 900,000 domestic re- 
frigerators in 1944, as a result of an 
easier situation in steel and other 
metals. The first item would start 
in the initial quarter of next year, 
the second and third in the second 
or third quarter. 


What the public wants most, accord- 
ing to a recent survey of postwar buy- 
ing plans, are first automobiles, sec- 
ond homes, third radios, fourth “ex- 
tensive trips”. Note that two-thirds 
of prospective home owners would 
build, not buy prewar houses. 


STEAMSHIP LINES have been 
deprived of $200 million to $300 
million WSA compensation for 
requisitionings and sinkings over 
the past year or so, by an inter- 
agency disagreement between 
WSA and the Comptroller General 
(FW, Nov. 17, pp. 5 and 6). A 
month and a half ago, President 
Roosevelt set up a board of three 
Federal judges “to establish fair 
and equitable standards, rules and 
formulas of general applicability 
for the guidance of the WSA in de- 
termining the just compensation to 
be paid,” and hope of further prog- 
ress may be derived from recent 
findings of the House Merchant 
Marine Committee. In two in- 
stances,—one after an extensive 
five-month investigation—it upheld 


Maritime Commission transactions 
criticized by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral. 


New evidence of growing vigilance 
for “states’ rights” was the demand of 
the annual conference of attorneys 
general from all states, that their 
governments “take action to save 
their powers against inroads by the 
Federal Government.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Petroleum Administrator 
Ickes is reported desiring direct 
Government petroleum production 
in competition with private indus- 
try, from usually leased national 
reserves. ...A new civilian gaso- 
line shortage may result from mili- 
tary demands early next year... 
The problem of postwar surpluses 
is developing a distinct difference 
between Congress, which would 
hasten their disposal, and the Ad- 
ministration, which would make it 
gradual. . . . Businessmen do not 
like to see their kind abandoning 
the alphabetical agencies, particu- 
larly since they have been threat- 
ened with less sympathetic substi- 
tutes. ... ODT is pulling strongly 
for Chicago for both political con- 
ventions, to limit travel require- 
ments; Democrats are expected to 
concur, Republicans dislike isola- 
tionist sentiments there. .. . 


By Theodore K. Fish 


FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


“Opening an Account," a helpful booklet 
on trading rules and practices, is available to 
new and experienced investors. 


Write for Booklet K-21 
ONE WALL STREET ® NEW YORK 
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Aircrattsmanship 


E. G. Budd Manufacturing is mak- 
ing progress on the development of 
an all-stainless steel cargo plane, and 
will soon be in production on its 
1,000-plane order—it is considered 
likely that the company will continue 
in the field after the war. . . . Coming 
is the first book to be published on 
the subject of helicopters and the 
truth about their postwar prospects— 
called “The Helicopters Are Com- 
ing,” it will be published by Whit- 
tlesey House (the author is C. B. F. 
Macauley of the public relations staff 
of Fairchild Engine & Airplane, and 
former editor of Civic Aeronautics 
Journal and managing editor of Avia- 
tion). . . . The new procedure for 
setting aircraft rivets, called “jam” 
riveting, that has been introduced by 
Curtiss-Wright, will save both man- 
power and materials—the new rivet- 
ing tool is being manufactured by 
Ingersoll-Rand. . More will soon 
be heard of the new “Aeroncar” of 
Aeronca Aircraft Corporation—this 
is the advanced type of sea-and-air 
model. . . . While there probably are 
less than ten companies which have 
built experimental helicopters that 
will fly, it is reported on good au- 
thority that there are ten times this 
number with blueprints ready for 
postwar production—an effort will be 
made to finance some of these new 
companies by the sale of capital stock. 


BUYS THE NEW 
HANDY RECORD BOOK 
For Investors and Traders 


Put Yourself on a 
“Know-As-You-Go Basis" 


Capital Gains and Losses Record with the 


“AUTOMATIC” 


Long-&-Short Term Indicator 
{2 IMPORTANT FEATURES 
Cloth Bound Pin a 
Dollar Bill te this Ad and Mail 
HANDY RECORD BOOK CoO. 
656 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Or at Leading Stationers 


By Weston Smith 


. The multiple-engine plane that 
will be offered by Ford Motor soon 
after the war will be of improved 
design—plans call for a transport 
which will not need such long run- 
ways, and one that can be operated 
at less than the present airliners. 


Processing Parade 


Hercules Powder has acquired a 
patent on a more efficient method for 
producing liquid chlorine—the proc- 
ess involves the filtering of the raw 
product through a mass of prepared 
coke which removes injurious acids 
and makes the chlorine less harmful. 

. A new means of discovering oil 
deposits has been developed by 
Standard Oil Development (S. O., 
N. J.)—the method is called “geo- 
chemical prospecting” and is deter- 
mined by recovering gases from the 
surface of the earth and analyzing 
the soil after treating it with a water- 
soluble organic wetting agent....A 
new process has been perfected by 
Eastman Kodak for making drafts- 
men’s tracing cloth photographically 
sensitive—the cloth is coated with a 
photographic emulsion, gelatin and 
cellulose nitrate. .. . National Starch 
Products will soon introduce its new 
starch, which is derived from a vari- 
ety of corn known as waxy maize— 
called “Amioca,” it is designed to 
replace tapioca and potato starches 
in the textile field. . . . The new 
alkaline solution for stripping and 
cleaning aluminum without injuring 
its surface will be featured as “Deox- 
Aluminum” by Colonial Alloys—the 
salts are available in the form of a 
compound which need only be mixed 
with water to be ready for use. ... 
The development of several new 
mildew-proofing agents has been an- 
nounced by Gallowhur & Company 
and will be offered under the “Pura- 
tized” tradename—a special formula- 
tion has been prepared for each type 
of yarn or fabric. 


Digestibles 

General Foods will continue its ex- 
pansion with the acquisition of the 
Jersey Cereal Company—while the 
company has the name of an eastern 
state, its headquarters is at Chicago, 
while its plants are at Irwin, Pa., and 
St. Joseph, Mo. ... A patent for a 
“Favor Cake” has been granted to 
the Cushman’s Sons subsidiary of 
Purity Bakeries—the cake is featured 
with a spinning arrow which can be 
spun to indicate which favor, im- 
bedded in the icing, is won by each 
guest at a birthday party. . . . Coffee 
Corporation of America will soon 
feature its new  vitamin-fortified 
blend on a national basis—this is the 
cup of coffee which is enriched with 
vitamin B;. . .. Metropolitan Life In- 
surance has just completed a survey 
that estimates the cost of feeding a 


child from infancy to 18 years of age 


—using 1935-36 prices as an average. 
It costs $2,360 for the food for one 
boy, and $2,180 for a girl. 


liluminations 


Fluorescent tubes operating by 
wireless power were demonstrated 
last week by Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing—although uncon- 
nected in sockets or to other electric 
wiring, these lamps shine with 10,- 
000-watt brilliancy simply by being 
tuned in to electronic power... . 
Radio Corporation of America has 
acquired a patent on the use of ultra- 
violet ray lamps to flood theatres with 
invisible light—the invention provides 
that the cushions of the seats be up- 
holstered in fluorescent material in 
order that a patron coming into the 
darkened auditorium can find a va- 
cant seat without trouble. . . . Devel- 
opment of a _ simulated sunlight 
generator, which almost duplicates 
summer sunshine through a combina- 
tion of several types of lamps of 
various spectral energy emissions, 
has been announced by Hanovia 
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Chemical & Manufacturing — this 
light unit is designed to produce ac- 
celerated fading, aging and weather- 
ing tests, such as are required for 
quickly determining the resistance of 
fabrics and dyestuffs to all kinds of 
natural light. . . . Latest in illumi- 
nated beauty compacts, designed by 
Schreyer & Peters, operates on the 
same principle as an electric refrig- 
erator —a flashlight bulb lights up 
automatically when the cover of the 
case is opened, and goes out when 
the cover snaps shut. 


Synthetics 


The strength, lightness and dura- 
bility of duPont’s nylon rope is being 
well tested in towing army gliders and 
seems destined for many postwar ap- 
plications—this synthetic rope in one- 
half inch diameter, for instance, will 
lift a load of three tons and is twice 
as strong as manila rope of the same 
thickness. . . . The new type of syn- 
thetic rubber, developed by U. S. 
Rubber under the name of “Uskol,”’ is 
said to offer a new high degree of re- 
sistance to solvents—its important ad- 
vantage, however, is that it can be 
blended with other materials... . 
More will soon be heard of new ap- 
plications for National Dairy’s “Ara- 
lac” skim milk fibre — it has been 
utilized mostly for blending with 
other fibres, such as rayon, cotton and 
wool, but may next be fabricated alone 
for coat linings, furniture overstuffing 
and various packings. . . . Paper con- 
tinues to turn up in some amazing 
places as a substitute: (1) Union Bag 
is said to have developed a cardboard 
that would be suitable for automobile 
license plates, and (2) E. W. 
Twitchell Company has introduced a 
durable, non-sag clothesline made en- 
tirely of stranded kraft paper that is 
both water repellent and mildew- 
proof.... E. R. Squibb & Sons will 
soon have more to say about a new 
synthetic chemical method for pro- 
ducing the wonder drug, penicillin— 
this is expected to speed up the out- 
put of this important “life-saver,” a 
big improvement over the present 
slow and cumbersome natural process 
of making it. . . . To offset the short- 
age of marine sponges, resulting from 
the lack of imports during the war, 
Wool-Tex Sponge Company has in- 
troduced a woolen sponge to perform 
the same duties — this “synthetic” 
sponge is reported to be highly ab- 
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sorbent, but dries quickly, and is soft 
enough for an infant’s skin. 


Publishing Patter 


McGraw-Hill will reduce the trim 
size on all of its trade publications, 
except two, beginning with the Janu- 
ary issues—the exceptions: Electri- 
cal Merchandising and Construction 
Methods. ... Marshall Field & Com- 
pany will not issue its “Fashions of 
the Hour” publication this year due 
to the paper shortage—this magazine, 
which is printed in four colors, has 
been regarded as one of the most 
beautiful department store promo- 
tions of its kind... . A new trade 
paper, designed for the retail shoe 
stores serving both men and women, 
will be added by Fairchild Publica- 
tions soon after the end of the war 
—this new journal will supplement 
the company’s two existing publica- 
tions, Women’s Wear Daily and 
Men’s Wear... . Just about the low- 
est form of postwar literature thus far 
published is that being issued by Sew- 
age Works Engineering—this new un- 
derground study will be called “Post- 
war Opportunities in the Sewage 
Works Market.” 


Odds & Ends 


Fairbanks, Morse & Company has 
sent out a personal Christmas gift 
from the company’s president to each 
of the 1,500 employees now in ser- 
vice—the combination package, which 
may serve as a guide to others, in- 
cludes a full carton of cigarettes, two 
tins of krispy-krunch peanut brittle, 
a box of candy, tube of shaving 
cream, tooth paste, a box of razor 
blades, soap, a deck of playing cards, 
bag of buttons and a sewing kit... . 
In line with its policy to tap the 
youth market, Nehi Corporation has 
prepared a series of “comic page” ad- 
vertisements, featuring its “Royal 
Crown Cola” — featured -vill be 
Johnny Mack Brown, cowboy hero. 
. . . Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
will have the premier of its new rail- 
road movie in New York this week 
—captioned “Loaded for War,’ the 
film is said to have captured the 
spirit of the American carriers in 
“Keeping ’em Rolling for Victory.” 
. .. Latest in “share the... .” cam- 
paigns is that which has been started 
by Smith Brothers—slogan: “Share 
your cough drops—but not your 
cough.” 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which 
we hope will be of interest to our fellow 
Americans. This is number nine of a series. 
SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., N. Y. 


Synonyms 


Common usage is greatly responsible 
for new words entering our dictionary, 
and advertising is largely responsible 
for common usage. 

For instance, in the camera and in 
the phonograph fields, there are two 
names which have virtually become 
synonyms for products manufactured 
in their respective industries. And, you 
will frequently hear a housewife men- 
tion a well-known trade name when dis- 
cussing electric refrigerators—without 
actually meaning that particular make. 
These names, through common usage, 
are fast becoming general. 

In quite a number of sections of our 
country, particularly in the south and 
west, the term Bourbon has become 
almost synonymous with whiskey — 
American whiskey. In the far west, you 
rarely hear the word, whiskey. You 
hear two words—Bourbon for Amer- 
ican whiskey, and Scotch for foreign. 

On the eastern seaboard, by the same 
token, the term Rye is used instead of 
Bourbon—again a synonym for Amer- 
ican whiskey. 

Surveys have proven that a man who 
asks for Bourbon in the west, or Rye in 
the east, is not necessarily conscious of 
the grains which are predominant in- 
gredients in those whiskies. He just 
mentions Bourbon, or Rye, because of 
common usage of those terms in their 
respective territories. 

This writer has frequently heard 
people say in the east, I like that XYZ 
Rye, and in the west, I like that XYZ 
Bourbon. And yet that particular 
blended whiskey has neither Bourbon 
nor Rye dominant flavor characteris- 
tics. It does have a flavor that appeals 
to the American taste, because of skill- 
ful blending of a number of whiskies 
which may, basically, be Rye or Bour- 
bon, or both. 

If you have found a blended whiskey 
that makes your taste buds happy, ask 
for it by name. If you merely say, 
“Give me a Rye,” or “Give me a Bour- 
bon,” your dispenser will take you lit- 
erally because he always tries to give 
you just what you ask for. If you ask 
for a blended whiskey—you'll get it! 

And, apropos of blends, a friend re- 
cently asked, “You know the greatest 
blend of all?” He answered his own 
question. “It is America—a blend of the 
cream of the crop of many nations.” 

And who can disagree with that? 

MARK MERIT 


of SCHENLBY DistTILuers Corp. 
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outhern Pacific bonds held the 
S gains recorded on announcement 
of call of the secured 334s but there 
was considerable irregularity in most 
speculative groups. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas issues were particularly active 
and strong, and the Missouri Pacific 
group showed good demand in the 
face of reactionary tendencies else- 
where. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 3%s 


Announcement that directors of 
Southern Pacific Company had au- 
thorized the redemption on January 
1, 1944, of all of the outstanding se- 
cured 334s of 1946 at 101 and ac- 
crued interest caused a renewal of 
interest in bonds of this system, with 
price advances of several points in 
some of the more actively traded 
issues. The 334s were sold in the 
amount of $60 million in 1936 to ob- 
tain funds for retirement of bank 
loans, RFC and PWA debt. The 
company has acquired many of these 
bonds in the open market in recent 
years but $29 million principal 
amount remains outstanding in the 
hands of the public. 

Regardless of possible changes in 
traffic trends elsewhere, the Southern 
Pacific and other systems connecting 
the Mississippi Valley and the South- 
west with the Pacific Coast will be 
working at capacity in 1944 and pos- 


“ROCK ISLAND” 
Reorganization Profit 
Potentialities 


Circular on request 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 5 


Telephone HAnover 2-1355 
Teletype NY 1-1310 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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sibly for a year or two longer, de- 
pending upon the duration of the war 
with Japan. The road will doubtless 
continue a conservative dividend pol- 
icy and have substantial further sums 
available for bond retirements. With 
the 1946 maturity eliminated, acqui- 
sitions will probably be centered in 
the collateral 4s, 1949, and the Cen- 
tral Pacific first refunding 4s, 1949, 
although some purchases of other 
system bonds (including Southern 
Pacific R.R. first refunding 4s, 1955) 
will doubtless be made. One impor- 
tant result of the retirement of the 
secured 334s will be the release of 
large amounts of good collateral 
which may be useful in future refund- 
ing operations. 


WALDORF-ASTORIA, INC. 5s 


Hotel Waldorf-Astoria non-cumu- 
lative income debentures advanced 
several points to 27 on reports of an 
agreement with the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad reducing ground rentals 
and wiping out arrears. In place of 
the present fixed ground rental of $1 
million annually, the company will 
pay $300,000 fixed and $500,000 con- 
tingent with the next $200,000, if 
earned, to be used in purchase of the 
hotel bonds in the open market. The 
next $100,000 would be used in pay- 
ment of interest on the income bonds, 
and any additional available income 
would be divided between the land- 
lord and the bond trustee, with the 
latter share applied to interest pay- 


ments and further bond retirements. 
Since this luxury hotel has enjoyed 
a considerable increase in earnings 
the new arrangement indicates a pos- 
sibility of resumption of interest pay- 
ments in 1944. However, the company 
failed to earn the fixed ground rental 
in 1942 and earlier years, and will 
probably be able to show an operat- 
ing profit in excess of the new fixed 
and contingent rental only as long as 
the present abnormal demand for 
hotel accommodations continues. The 
record of the income bonds and the 
old Waldorf-Astoria 7s for which 
they were exchanged in reorganiza- 
tion shows the dangers of investment 
in real estate bonds secured by lease- 
hold properties. 


YORK ICE MACHINERY 6s 


The entire issue of York Ice Ma- 
chinery first 6s, 1947, has been called 
for redemption on April 1, 1944, at 
101 and accrued interest. The bonds 
may be presented at any time for pre- 
payment of principal and interest to 
the redemption date. 


P.& R.C. & I. 5s & 68 


Recent activity in the market for 
Philadelphia & Reading Coal & Iron 
bonds has been predicated largely 
upon possibilities of a large distribu- 
tion from the company’s accumulated 
cash. A bondholder’s petition filed 
in Federal Court October 15 asks 
that a distribution of $8 million be 
made from surplus working capital. 
However, the company’s more recent 
application seeks permission to make 
disbursements amounting to $1.7 mil- 
lion, including $45 per $1,000 re- 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issue Amount Date 
Arkansas Light Co. 

Ist ref. 58, 1956......... *$1,000,000 Jan. 1, 1944 
Crane Co, deb. Ke 1950 1,000,000 Dec. 27, 1943 
apwe 

681,000 Jan. 1, 1944 
Globe. Wernicke Co. Ist 66, 
*Entire Jan. 1, 1944 
R.R. 
*6,000,000 Jan. 1, 1944 
Louisville Nashville B.R. 
unif. B 4s, 1960......... 157,000 Jan. 1, 1944 


“Cor ist coll. tr. 5% 
st co! 8, 
Entire Dec. 16, 1943 
Okluhoms Gas & Electric 


Gob, Gh, 1908.0 cccccesce *Entire Dec. 10, 1943 
Seaboard Airline Ry. rec. 
Entire Dec. 16, 1948 
Southern Union Gas Co, 
yr. deb. 6s, 1967......... *200,000 Dec. 15, 1948 
Studebaker Corp. conv. 
Entire Jan. 2, 1943 


Wevenbere Shoe Mfg. Co. 
deb. 1945 100,000 Dec. 15, 1948 

York ‘leo Machinery Corp. 1st 
6a, 1947 *Entire Apr. 1, 194 


*Prepayment offer. 
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funding 5s, $21 per $1,000 debenture 
6s, and $2.10 per $100 of unsecured 


claims. Approval of this relatively 
conservative distribution appears 
likely. 


The time for filing acceptances of 
the amended plan of reorganization 
has been extended to April 9, 1944; 
further extensions are possible and 
there is little indication of the time 
when decisive action to terminate the 
receivership may be expected. Earn- 
ings have shown a very substantial 
improvement since 1941. The mines 
have been placed on a more efficient 
operating basis and _ unprofitable 
properties disposed of under the re- 
ceivership, but the company will con- 
tinue to be subject to the vicissitudes 
of the hard coal industry. The bonds 
are not regarded as particularly at- 
tractive speculations. 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 


Under the recent invitation of 
tenders, Atlantic Coast line paid rela- 
tively high prices for bonds maturing 
in 1952. All first consolidated 4s 
tendered at prices under 92, and all 
Louisville & Nashville collateral 4s 
tendered at prices under 90 were ac- 
cepted. General unified 414s of 1964 
were accepted at prices less than 74. 
The market for the earlier maturities 
will probably find continuing support 
in further company purchases and 
the expectation of another invitation 
of tenders at some later date. Yields 
at the current market are not par- 
ticularly attractive, but the 1952 ma- 
turities could sell at higher prices on 
company buying before Coast Line’s 
war prosperity ends. 


COURT RESTRAINS 
BOURBON DIVIDEND 


he Tom Moore Distilling Com- 

pany has been temporarily re- 
strained from paying to its stock- 
holders the recently declared dividend 
on each share of 27 gallons of Ken- 
tucky bourbon whiskey, originally 
scheduled for payment, December 1. 
The restraining order was issued in 
the Wayne County Circuit Court at 
Detroit on the plea of a woman stock- 
holder who, according to the com- 
pany, owns 44 shares of stock ac- 
quired in September. The order is 
returnable December 3, when the 
company will move to vacate it. ‘ 
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NEW ISSUE 


November 24, 1943 


This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this 
Preferred Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicita- 
tion of an offer to buy, any of such Stock. The offer 
is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


249,741 Shares 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series A 
(Without Par Value—$4 Dividend) 


Holders of the Company's Common Stock were given pro rata 
rights to subscribe to an aggregate of 249,741 shares of Cumula- 
tive Preferred Stock, Series A, under terms outlined in the Pros- 
pectus. Such rights expired at 3 P.M. Eastern War Time, No- 
vember 22, 1943. This announcement relates only to such shares 
as have not been subscribed for through the exercise of the rights. 


| Price $105 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer this Stock 
in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held November 
18, 1943, declared a dividend for the fourth quarter 
of the year 1943 of $1.00 a share on the Common Stock 
of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, payable December 
8, 1943, to stockholders of record at the close of business 
November 29, 1943. 

Transfer books will not be closed. 

Cc. S. DUNCAN, Treasurer. 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

A dividend of ONE DOLLAR a share has been 
declared on the capital stock of this Company, 
payable December 15, 1943, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on December 2, 
1943. The stock transfer books of the Company 
will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 


Your Dividend Notice in 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention of Investors to 
the Progress of Your Company 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 


PRICE RANGER 


Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume, commodity prices, etc. 


Each sheet 8!/2 by 1! inches, sufficient 
for a six-months' arithmetic record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
EDWARD WILLMS 


7 East 42nd St., N.Y.C. (17) 


An EXECUTIVE 


There will be available presently 
a man now retiring from important 
U. S. war service (export control) 
in South America. 


He has had extensive executive 
experience in business management 
and development and in corporate 
organization, finance and reorgani- 
zation. 


He would be especially valuable 
to a large company having prob- 
lems of organization, public rela- 
tions, post-war planning or looking 
forward to readjustment of its busi- 
ness or finances to peacetime con- 
ditions. 


He is an American, a widower, 
55 years of age, educated, traveled, 
in excellent health, energetic and 
accustomed to getting things done. 


He will be in New York about 
November 29th. For appointment 
write "L. H." care of his adver- 
tising agency, Albert Frank-Gunther 
Law, Inc., 131 Cedar Street, New 
York 6, N. Y. 
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TAXPAYERS: 


MAKE 
COSTLY MISTAKE! 


Even though your employer is now withholding your Tax, 
you MUST NOT FAIL to file an Income Tax Return. . 
Learn what steps to take right now: 


ON’T think that Pay-As-You- 

Go has solved all your Income 
Tax problems! They are more com- 
plicated than ever! You may have to 
file an amended declaration on Dec. 
15. You must file a return on March 
15th. You may have extra taxes to 
pay. There may be legal deduc- 
tions you do not know about. You 
will be required to pay a 10% 
penalty if you fail to declare your 
taxes properly, 232% penalty for 
failure to tax payments when 
due! 


This book is designed to solve 
your problems. You need it now, 
more than ever before. 

Your country needs every tax 
dollar you owe—but errors of under- 
payment OR overpayment are costly. 
Let the NEW 1944 Edition of 
YOUR INCOME TAX help you 
determine the tax procedure you are 
legally required to follow, deductions 
you are legally entitled to take; pre- 
pare your returns quickly, correctly; 
keep your taxes down to the proper 


amount; save you and your govern- 


ment costly delays, adjustments. 


TO ACT CORRECTLY ON THESE DATES, YOU 
WILL NEED THE NEW 1944 EDITION OF— 


YOUR INCOME TAX 


AMERICA’S MOST WIDELY USED TAX GUIDE 
OVER 5,000,000 COPIES SOLD! 


Ts 1943 switch to Pay-As-You- 
Go has inevitably caused many 
misunderstandings. You must take 


This Book Tells You: 


95 Steps to Take Be- (73 Types of Compen- 
fore the End of sation. Dividends 


into account the Victory Tax, the 
amount withheld, the amount already 
paid, the amount forgiven and many 


Reduce Your Taxes. 
192 Legitimate De- 


or interest That Are 
Not Taxable or Where 
Tax May Be Deferred. 
49 Different Federal 


other equally important but puzzling 
factors. 


It is up to YOU to find out exactly 
what the government requires you 
to DO, and to DO it—not to over- 
pay, but to pay all that you justly 
owe. The New 1944 Edition of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX,” by J. K. 
Lasser, C.P.A., has been carefully 
planned to help you achieve these 
ends. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For One Dollar enclosed (cash, check or money 
order), please send by return mail one copy of 
“YOUR INCOME TAX” by J. K. Lasser. 


Taxes Deductible 
May Be made wane by An Individual. 
aried People. 93 
176 Statutes, Rulings, 


Gross Income. 
117 Legitimate De- 


ductions Based 
on Household Ex- 
190 ‘items That Are 


8 Advantages of the 
257 Deductions Regular Form. 
Which May Be Methods of Compu- 
Made If You are En- tation for Farmers, 
gaged in a _ Trade, Special Cheek 


Business or Profession. ui 
SPECIAL SECTIONS FOR: 
Your Own State Income Tax . Mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces . Husbands 
and Wives . Farmers 


PRICE 
é 


Includes 
FREE Re- 


ing 
CHANGES 
that may be 
made in the 
tax laws be- 
tween now 
and March 
15th, 1944! 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE . 1943 1942 
ON COMMON STOCK: 3 Months to October 3) 
United Electric Coal............++.- $0.39 $0.30 

40 Weeks to October 9 
Flintkote 1.04 1.37 
General Time Instruments........... 1,27 1.04 
National Tea 0.04 D0.09 

40 Weeks to October 2 


39 Weeks to October 2 
Hathaway Bakeries 0.11 D.016 


9 Months to October 2 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet ..........-. 0.39 3.00 
Noblitt-Sparks Industries .......... 4.76 1.86 
Paramount Pictures ..............+. 3.11 3.00 
Boots Paper 1.50 1.69 
12 Months to September 30 
Anchor-Hocking Glass ........-+.+++ 1.95 1.57 
Crown Drug ...... edeccccccdecccces 0.17 0.18 
Dixic Cup 1.99 2.10 
Gleaner Harvester 1.39 1.14 
McGraw Electric 1.95 - 
North Texas Co. 3.29 2.94 
9 Months to September 30 
American-Hawalian §8.8..... 2.44 3.94 
Anaconda Copper bide 2.98 3.17 
Celanese Corp. of America.......... 2.06 2.81 
Consolidated Cigar ................. 2.25 0.81 
Deisel - 1.65 1.14 
Great Northern Paper............... 1.20 1.36 
Grocery Store Products............. 0.83 6.84 
Hudson M Car..... 0.86 0.97 
North Central Texas Oll............. , 0.37 0.89 
Park & Tilford 3.88 2.14 
Park U Consol. 0.09 0.04 
Puget Sound Pulp & Paper 0.93 1.76 
Raybestos- Manhattan 2.04 2.02 
Reliance Mfg 4.07 3.55 
United Aircraft . 4.14 3.55 
U. 8S. Freight 3.56 3.39 
4.52 3.55 


3 0.68 

6 Months to September 30 

Bendix Home Appliances..>......... 0.08 D0.01 
Davega Stores Corp. .............. 0.40 0.50 
Philip Morris ........ 2.90 3.87 
1.58 0.62 
U. 8. Industrial Alcohol............ 2.50 
Wurlitzer (Rudolph) ............... 0.95 0.25 
3 Months to September 30 

Amer. Hide & Leather.............. D0.02 0.08 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand ............. 1.55 0.98 
Corona Typewriter. . -76 D0.06 

{2 Months to August 3! 

Amer. Window Glass .............. D3.26 D0.53 
Capital City Products ............. 2.72 2.71 
{International Milling ............. 9.32 6.38 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel .............. b3.27 b3.31 
Majestic Radio & Television........ 0.72 D0.07 
McCord Radiator & Mfg........... b1.69 b1.48 
National Paper & Type....... eanees 3.54 5.13 
Ogilvie Flour Mills ....c...eseeeee: 1.44 1.12 
Wesson Oi) Snowdrift............... 3.38 1.87 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines .......... 0.37 0.49 
9 Months to August 3! 

Amer. Tel. & Tel. ..... 7.14 6.61 
8 Months to August 3! 

Western Union Telegraph........... 4.53 34 
6 Months to August 28 

Collins & Aikman ................. 1.16 D0.68 
3 Months to August 28 

United Paperboard ................- 0.05 0.01 
12 Months to July 3! 

ressograph-Multigraph .......... 1.50 2.20 
Avondale Mills ........ 600005000000 1.96 1.97 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams .......... 5.28 5.75 
Federated Department Stores ....... 3.56 3.16 
Filene’s (Wm.) Sons .............. 1.89 1.99 
Goodall Worsted ....... Siessssucees 8.70 15.85 
Hayes Steel Products ............. 1.34 4.31 
International Industries ............ 0.59 0.52 
9.17 15.52 

11.29 7.42 

2.49 1.91 

2.03 1.15 

12 Months to June 30 

Bruce (E. L.)..... 3.50 4.75 
Centennial Flouring Mills ......... 2.82 -00 
Columbia Pictures 4.36 3.84 
Delta Air Corp. ...... buose0becsess 2.04 1.81 
Green 0.99: 0.96 
Huyler’s 0.61 D0. 25 
United Merchants & Manufacturers 7.40 6.41 
6 Months to June 30 

American Insulator ................ 0.55 0.27 
Sylvanite Gold Mines .............. 0.10 
3 Months to June 30 

Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool.... 1.06 0.90 


b—On class B stock. D—Deficit. 
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TIDE TURNED 


C page 8 


cost of establishing their publicly 
owned electric systems, and to loan 
them the balance at ridiculous rates. 
Since, as previously stated, Ameri- 
cans are allergic to bargains, many 
communities did not think things 
through and fell for the bait. 

In the four years from 1933 to 
1936, inclusive, 453 elections involv- 
ing municipal ownership of electric 
utilities were held—most of them in 
regions where Federally - financed 
public power developments were of- 
fering electricity at wholesale to com- 
munities at below its true cost. In 
those elections 55 per cent of com- 
munities favored this supposed busi- 
ness of getting something for prac- 
tically nothing. Or figured on the 
basis of total population, 54 per cent 
of the folks in these communities de- 
cided the gift of 60 per cent of the 
cost of a municipal plant was too at- 
tractive a bargain to be refused. 


1937-1940 


But during the next four years, the 
American public apparently began 
sizing up this Santa Claus business, 
and realized that when the Federal 
Government began passing out coin 
of the realm in that fashion it even- 
tually would have come out of their 
own pockets. In the four years from 
1937 to 1940, inclusive, 501 elections 
on electric municipal ownership were 
held, and in 285 of them—or 57 per 
cent—the voters decided to stick to 
their privately owned power com- 
panies. And on the basis of total 
population ‘voting on the issue in 
those days, 82 per cent decided to 
look that gift horse in the mouth. 

It was not until after 1940, how- 
ever, that Americans really got back 
to first principles. In the 34 months 
ended with October, 1943, 61 per 
cent of all elections involving munici- 
pal ownership of electric utilities went 
against the proposal. And when total 
population is considered, 93 per cent 
said they wanted no part of it. 

This, however, is but a part of the 
story. In two October elections, with 
the recognition that two swallows 
don’t make a summer, the proposition 
of municipal ownership of electric 
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systems apparently was defeated on 
the basis of principles involved. On 
October 23 the voters of El Paso, 
Texas, passed on the question of pur- 
chasing the electric facilities of the 
El Paso Electric Company, an oper- 
ating subsidiary of Engineers Public 
Service Company which the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission ruled 
could not be retained by the holding 
company. 

Inasmuch as the major advantage 
to a publicly owned electric utility to- 
day lies almost entirely in its ability, 
to chisel the Federal Government 
out of all the taxes a private utility 
would pay, and a good share of those 
levied by state governments, the elec- 
tric consumers stood to benefit to the 
extent of almost a million dollars a 
year if the local system was publicly 
owned. 


TWO OBSTACLES 


But two things stood in the way. 
The employees of the privately owned 
system decided they would much pre- 
fer to work for private than public 
enterprise, that their best interest laid 
in the preservation of that system 
which had converted El Paso from a 
gateway for Mexicans moving north 
into an industrial community of vigor 
and wealth. And most of the rest of 
the folks in El Paso apparently de- 
cided they would be Americans first 
—that their major benefit would lie 
in paying a million dollars a year 
more for electricity, if Uncle Sam, 
who had good use for it, was getting 
the money. At any rate, four out of 
five of those voting turned thumbs 
down on the idea. 

About the same sort of thing hap- 
pened at Tucson, Arizona, six days 
later. Federal Light & Traction, a 
subsidiary holding company in the 
Cities Service system, owned The 
Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power 
Company which the SEC ruled it 
couldn’t keep under proposed in- 
tegration plans. So a local newspaper 
and the usual crowd sponsored its 
purchase by the City. But roughly 55 
per cent of the voters decided against 
the idea and the proposition failed to 
carry. 

When one considers that no candi- 
dates were up for office in either elec- 
tion, that the issue in each case was 
that of municipal ownership, with our 
Federal Government the loser in 
event the proposal carried, it rather 
restores one’s faith in the integrity of 
the American people. 


CONNECTICUT 


NEW ENGLAND FARM FOR SALE 


Waterfront property on Connecticut River with 
beach. Beautiful colonial 15-room house, modern- 
ized. 2 baths, running water, electricity, oil 
burner, hot water heat, hay barn, tool barn, 
chicken barn, 40 acres tillable, balance woodland. 
5 miles South Middletown. 


OWNER: J. V. MULLER 
ROUTE NO. 2 MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


FLORIDA 


ACREAGE — We specialize in second growth 
timberlands. Acquisition, management, long-term 
loans, oe and sale. Also timber estimates, 
appraisals and growth studies. 20 years’ experi- 
ence in the Southeastern States. 

FOREST MANAGERS, INC. 


NEPTUNE BEACH, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


a 800 acres good land about 50 miles 
N. E. of Tampa, Florida. 200 ft. elevation. 


Will divide. 
W. BANCROFT 


AUBURNDALE FLORIDA 


MIAMI and St. Petersburg — Fine homes, also 
enon. apartments, stores, hotel sites; rent, 
Sale. 
OWNER 
563 FOURTH AVENUE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA 


MARYLAND 


DAIRY, grain farm, 182 acres, complete with 
20 registered Ayrshires, horses, tools, equipment, 
feed ; water, electricity, posses- 


sion; $18,0 
SOUTHLEA 
MOUNT AIRY MARYLAND 
OHIO 
FOR SALE 


OFFICE BUILDING IN DAYTON, OHIO 
Well built, modern, located on one of. the best 
corners in business district. Shows a net return 
of 5%4% on investment. Dayton is an industrial 
city with a metropolitan population of half a 
million. For income statement, price and terms 
write— 

McKAY REALTY COMPANY 
THIRD NATIONAL BLDG. 
DAYTON, OHIO 


PENNSYLVANIA 


203 ACRES in the most fertile limestone soil in 
Berks County between Allentown and Reading; 
2 large barns, 3 silos, pig houses, potato barn for 
23,000 bushels; colonial stone home, 11 rooms, 
electric and city gas, running water in all build- 
ings; specializes in potatoes, 40,000 bushels in 
1943; 229 feeder steers fattened and 300 hogs 
raised in 1943; railroad platform for loading 
adjoins property; the asking price for the real 
estate alone of $78,000 is less than 50 cents on 
the dollar of investment ; sound value of build- 
ings per insurance survey is $100, 500; owner 
will finance; net profit over 20% on investment. 
Write for full details and — 


Cc. T. SHIME 
820 WALNUT ST. ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 


VIRGINIA 


FOR SALE—A valuable, well-watered, blue 
grass estate of 602 acres in these fox-hunting, 
rolling hills of beautiful Piedmont, Va. This is a 
farm extraordinarily adapted to dairying and stock 
raising. If interested, please address— 


MRS. WARREN E. COONS 
ROUTE NO. 1, RIXEYVILLE, 
CULPEPER CO., VA. 


FOR SALE—Farms, homes, up where the 
streams rise in fertile southwestern Virginia. 
HOMER K. BOWEN 


WYTHEVILLE VIRGINIA . 
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Bank of America Nat’l Trust & Savings Assn. 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 
ted: 1980, California, consoli- 
Savings 
fation. Main office: Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. Annual meet- 
ing: Second Tuesday in January. Approxi- 
mate number of stockholders (December 31, 
1942): Preferred, 2,300; common, 150,000. 


Capitalization: *Preferred on 
2% cum. conv. ($20 pa -- 540,000 shs 
tCommon stock ($12.50 4,000,000 shs 


seonvertible. aute oom ne ee at $60 per share through June 30, 1944 and on a rising 
scale there: able at $50 a but not before June 30, 1945. tStock- 
helders July 1, 1937. 

Business: The largest bank in the U. S. A. from the stand- 
point of number of depositors and employees. About 17% 
of common and 91% of preferred stock is held by Trans- 
america Corp. and subsidiaries. 

Management: Under direction of the founder, A. P. Giannini. 

Financial Position: Oct. 18, 1943, loans and discounts, $861 
million; U. S. Governments, $1.8 billion; other public bonds, 
$188.3 million; other investments, $50.5 million; cash and due 
from banks, $595.5 million. Deposits, $3.3 billion. Book value 
Sept. 30, 1943, was $33.16 a share. 

Dividend Record: Paid each year since 1905, except 1932. 

Outlook: Bank’s very aggressive management normally 
keeps above-average amount of funds in income producing 
assets, chiefly loans of various types. Continuance of satisfac- 
tory earnings is indicated. 

Comment: Stock usually sells at a relatively high yield for 
this type of security. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 §6©1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1948 
*Earned per share... t $3.22 $3.64 $3.10 $4.27 $3.36 $3.24 $$3.75 
*Dividends paid 2. 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 §1.20 


Price Range: 
High 


R Earnings & Price Range 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


60 49% 40 40% 38% 35%  §44% 
38 30% 30% 30 32% 27% §33 


*Adjusted for 2-fer-1 stock split and reduction in par value from $25 in May, 1937. 
Practically all held by Transamerica Corp.; no market. tNine months ended September 
80, 1943. §To Nevember 23. 


General Steel Castings Corporation 
fEarnings & Price Range (GRL fd} 
80 


EARNED PER SHARE 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 


incorporated: 1928, Delaware. Executive 
office: Eddystone, Pa. l meeting: First 
Wednesday ~ May. Number of stockholders: 
Not availabl 

Capitalization: Funded 054, 
“Preferred stock $6 cum.... 00,000 shs 
TCommon stock (no par)....... “458,976 shs 


Steel “Foundries, Baldwin Locomotive | 1935 36°37 39 
Pullman. 


Business: Normally manufactures one-piece steel under- 
frames for locomotives and for other railroad equipment; also 
other industrial castings. About half of 1942 tonnage was rep- 
resented by armor plate and other ordnance castings. 

Management: Identified with the controlling companies. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $8.3 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and equivalent, $4.2 
million. Book value of common stock: $2.66. per share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No dividends ever paid on common 
and none on preferred from 1931 to 1941; has since paid $6 
per annum; arrears $60 October 1, 1943. 

Outlook: Has apparently passed peak of armament produc- 
tion; normal business activities have increased and prospects 
are for its continuing brisk beyond the cessation of hostilities. 

Comment: Despite improvement, large arrears necessitate a 
speculative rating for the preferred. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED: 
Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec.31 Year Dividends Price Range 
32 
4.91 
D18.09 


0.06 
ry 06 


2.66 


*Includes $8.28 debt retirement credit. *To November 23. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 


Fernings & Price Range (GO) 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 


Incorporated: 1922, Pennsylvania, as Gulf 
Oil Corporation of Pennsylvania to succeed 
a New Jersey company of like name formed 
in 1907. Present title adopted 1936. Office: 
Gulf Building, 7th Avenue & Grant Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth 
Wednesday in April. Nnmber of stock- 
holders: about 16,000. 


Capitalization: Funded debt... . $42,912,760 
Capital stock ($25 par)........9,076,202 shs 

Business: One of the dominant units in the petroleum in- 
dustry. Controls an extensive marketing system, strategical- 
ly located refineries, 8,000 miles of pipe line and large crude 
reserves. Holds 33.75% of Texas Gulf Sulphur Company capita] 
stock and is co-owner with Shell Union and Standard (New 
Jersey) of properties in Louisiana, 

Management: Controlled by the Mellon interests. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $89.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $24.8 million; 
marketable securities, $11.5 million. Book value of capital 
stock, $41.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Ultra-conservative. Varying payments 
1913-1931, and 1936 to date; present indicated rate, 25 cents 
quarterly, plus extras. 

Outlook: Curtailed civilian consumption is offset by in- 
creasing demands for aviation fuels, toluol, high grade lu- 
bricants and synthetic rubber components. Earnings should 
continue to support current dividend policies. 

Comment: Capital stock is a better-than-average equity. 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1935 '3 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dee. 31: eng 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share $1.43 $1.69 $2.44 $3.70 $2.53 $1.23 
Dividends paid 15 -00 1.00 1.00 1,25 1.50 1.50 §1.50 


Price Range: 46% 45% 39% 39 39 50% 
h 29% 225% 29 24% 


“tt a to June 30, vs. $1. . in 1942 period. 


*New York Curb through 1942. 
July 26, 1948; N. Y. Curb range to 


$To November 23. fListed on N. 
July 25: high, 50%; low, 37%. 


National Automotive Fibres, Inc. 


Data revised to November 23, ~_ Earnings & Price Range (NAF) 


Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as 50 
solidation of the Automobile Batting De- 15 
partment of California Cotton Mills Co., 10 
Oakland, Calif., and of Little Falls (N. Y.) PRICE RANGE 
Fibre Co. Office: Railroad Ave., Oakland, 5 
. Annual meeting: Fourth Friday in 0 
Number of stockholders (February 

is, 1943): Preftrred, 1,346: common, 1,500 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
*Preferred stock 6 cum. 

conv. ($10 par) 200,000 shs 


*Callable at $11.50; convertible into common share-for-share. 


EARNED PER GHARE $2 


0 


1935 "36°37 38°39 ‘40 ‘al 1942 


Business: Manufactures a line of textile specialties for auto- 
seats and backs; various types of padding and wadding and 
rubber-base carpet for auto and home-furnishings. About 80% 
of sales normally has been to the motor industry. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $2.8 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $1.7 million. Book value 
of common stock, $9.2 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unimpressive. Regular preferred divi- 
dends since issuance in 1939. Varying common dividends 
1935-37; 1940-42. None since. © 

Outlook: Since 1942, practically all business has been on 
government contracts, with parachute manufacturing the most 
important. Postwar progress will again reflect the volume of 
automobile business. 

Comment: Preferred is relatively unseasoned. Common 
occupies a highly speculative position. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Mar31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Year Dividends *Price Range 
D$0.08 D$0.02 D$0.25 $0. $0.27 1 
0.30 


8S. E. quotations through May 28, 1940; San Pescinne S.E. 1939-1938. 
Includes 15 cents per share postwar refund. tTo November 23 
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“WHAT OBTAIN BETTER RESULTS 
FROM SECURITY HOLDINGS?” 


(Please show this “ad” to an investor friend ) 


You are doubtless asking this question very frequently these days. Our answer: Your 
Investment Success Is Largely Determined by the Extent of Your Essential Knowledge 
of Security Values and of Their Relative Attractiveness at a Given Price. 


Most investors are in possession of very meagre information as to the real values behind 
the stocks and bonds they buy. It is largely luck if they happen to buy attractive securi- 
ties that are suitable for their needs. 


While keeping financially informed is not an easy matter, it generally can be done more 
cheaply than the average investor realizes. The secret is to have a large, reliable organiza- 
tion assemble the vital facts and present them in condensed and understandable form, so 
that even the busy investor may utilize them effectively in a few hours weekly. 


WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 


FINANCIAL WORLD for 41 years has concentrated on one major problem—that of educating the 
investor on how to get the facts essential to the selection of sound securities. Frequently a single 
issue of FINANCIAL WORLD more than pays the cost of a 10-year subscription by bringing to the 
subscriber’s attention specific outstanding security bargains or highly important points pertaining to 
his present investments. 


Each weekly issue of FINANCIAL WORLD contains 8 to 10 notable special analyses and articles that 
have an important bearing on your problems as an investor. These are in addition to 10 very helpful 
weekly departments. 


HERE'S WHAT YOU WILL RECEIVE FOR YOUR $15 


Our 3-Fold service for investors, available to you for only $15 a year, is composed of 
three important parts, each of which supplements the other. 


Part 1 is an authoritative weekly investment magazine (52 weekly copies each year) that has, since 1902, done 
—— work in helping hundreds of thousands of people to obtain far more satisfactory investment 
results. 


Part 2 is a monthly pocket manual that, besides giving our individual ratings as to quality on 1,600 listed stocks, 
contains such essential facts as capitalization earnings and dividend records, working capital condition 
(on the N. Y. S. E. issues) and much other data needed to determine readily the relative value of a 
security. You will receive 12 monthly issues. 


Part 3 is our Confidential Advice Privilege, which gives the subscriber an opportunity to secure, in accord- 
ance with the simple rules governing this privilege, our opinions on the listed securities in which he is 
interested, simply by writing us for advice as to whether to buy, sell or hold specific listed securities. 


e 
c------ Prepare For 1944 By Mailing Coupon Before January 15------ 5 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
| 86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. | 
| For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS H 
OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to 
| New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) | 
| 
| 
| OAdd 25 cents for “Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. Add $2.95 i 
' extra for large book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for ‘“11-Year Record of N. Y. Stock Exchange 
|! Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation.” | 
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National Container Corporation 
Earnings & Price Range (NCO) 


_ Data revised to November 23, 1943 
incorporated: 1937, Delaware; successor to a 


PRICE RANGE 


20 
& Review Avenues, Long 4 
Annual meeting: First Monday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1940): 8 
about 2,000. 
Capitalization: Long-term debt. .*$1,865,505 
Capital stock ($1 par) 330,482 shs 


*Includes $1,290,000 debentures upon 
stock purchase warrants expired in “y942, 


1935 "36 ‘38 "39 “40 “41 1942 


Business: Manufactures fibre and corrugated paper con- 
tainers. Company also has sole rights for the manufacture 
of “Burlabox” water and pilfer-proof containers used espe- 
cially in the export trade. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital March 31, 1943, 
$965,588; ratio 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent $811,693. Book 
value of common, $15.90 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1934 to date; present 
regular rate $1 per annum. 

Outlook: With output largely directed to war purposes, 
profit margins may be expected to continue pinched for the 
duration; material shortages are a further problem. Com- 
pany’s integrated status may tend to mitigate postwar cycli- 
cal fluctuations. 

Comment: The capital stock carries the risks characteristic 
of equities in the paper container industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
June 30 eX » Dec. 31 Year Dividends sat Y. Curb) 
$0.1 $0. $0.15 $0.78 * 00 15%—10% 


0. 

0-22 
0.69 
1.11 


*On present eapitalization. §On N. Y. 


Exchange; now listed N. Y. ‘Stock Exchange. 


fIncludes 37 cents postwar refund. 
§To November 23. 


National Transit Company 


Earnings & Price Range (NAT) 
20 


16 PRICE RANGE 
Data revised to November 23, 1943 12 oop ooo 
Incorporated: 1881, Pennsylvania. Office: 8 


4 
0 


holders (February, 19438): 115. 


EARNED PER SHare 


Capitalization: Funded deb 3 


Capital stock ($12.50 =. 0 
1935 ‘37 "38 ‘40 “41 1942 


Business: Originally a StandardOil unit, company operates 
an extensive pipe line system in Pennsylvania connecting with 
the more important wells in the Appalachian region. A sub- 
sidiary, National Transit Pump & Machine Co., makes gas and 
heavy oil engines, pumps and pumping machinery for pipe 
lines, water works and other purposes. Almost wholly devoted 
to war work since late in 1942. 

Management: Long established in the pipe line field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $533,310; ratio 2.5-to-1; cash, $249,410; marketable 
securities, $212, 352. Book value of common, $15.28 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in varying amounts in 
every year since 1912; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Taxes and increased costs restrict earnings despite 
increased demand for oil transportation to meet heavy de- 
mands from eastern seaboard. Margins on products of manu- 
facturing subsidiary are narrow. Nevertheless, earnings should 
be reasonably well sustained. 

Comment: Stock is a typical oil equity, and therefore specu- 
lative. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Y ended Dec. 31: 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share.... $1.19 $0.88 $0.91 $1.08 $1.14 $1.31 
Dividends 1.00 0.75 0.85 1.00 1.10 1.25 $1.25 
12% 13% 
8% 


*Earnings are on a parent company basis. To November 23. 


28 (For additional Factograpks please turn to page 30) 


New York, Ontario & Western Railway Company 
Earnings & Price Range (OW) 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 


to the N Midland 
Omee: 330 West 42nd Bea New York, N. 8 
4 | 
EARNED PER HARE $2 


Annual meeting: Second Tuesday 
Number of stockholders: 2,500, 
See ESE 
1995 37 38 39 “Al 


Capitalization: 
Common stock ($100 ose. 


*“New Haven” owns 291,600 shares of; 
common. 

Business: Operates approximately 546 miles of track, mainly 
in New York State. Connects New York and New England 
points with Pennsylvania coal fields. Main line runs from 
Oswego to Cornwall, N. Y.; a number of short branch lines 
extend from the main line to Scranton, Pa. Rome, Utica, 
Delhi, Kingston, N. Y., and other interior points. 

Management: Under bankruptcy trusteeship since 1937. 

Financial Position: Weak. Working capital deficit Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $4 million; ratio, 0.31-to-1; cash, $267,991. Book 
value of common, $75.74 per share. 

Dividend Record: Last payment, 1927. 

Outlook: Low level of earnings and tax factors raise serious 
obstacles to reorganization. Long term operating prospects 
re because of the road’s dependence upon anthracite 
coal. 

Comment: Statistical factors make the shares radical specu- 
lations of questionable value. 


EARNINGS RECORD Tt PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share..D$0.57 D$2.88 D$3.34 D$3.24 D$3.55 D$2.67 D$1.94 *D$1.33 


Range: 6% 1% 
1 % it wit % 


*9 months ended September 30. {To November 23. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 
Incorporated: 1917, Delaware, to acquire 9 
established entities. Office: 475 Brannan 
Street, San Francisco, Cal. — meeting: 
in Septembe 1543) : Number of 
8 olders (December Preferred, 
600; common, 3,500. 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv.. 
Common stock (no par) 


Earnings & Price Range (PAF) 
100 


Oo 


23,804 shs 
1476,062 shs 
*$100 par; callable at $108; convertible 

into common share-for-share. 


Business: A leading maker of paints, floor coverings, roof- 
ing, and other building materials under the Pabco trade name. 
Wholly owned subsidiary manufactures insulating materials 
for industrial use. Company also sells asbestos siding, rock 
wool and plaster board made by others. Controls Fibreboard 
Products, Inc. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital June 30, 
1943, $9 million; ratio 4.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $3.9 
million. Book value of common, $46.34 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since issu- 
ance in 1936. Varying common payments each year since 
1923; present regular dividend, $2 annually. 

Outlook: Activities in special war production will continue 
for duration; normal operations respond to the construction 
cycle on the Pacific Coast, where postwar prospects are 
favorable. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade; common is 
a better-than-average speculation considering the essentially 
cyclical business. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE fats eye OF COMMON: 


‘ear’s —— Calendar Years —— 
Qu. ended: Rent. 30 June 30 Dividends Rang 
1.26 $1.1 $1.38 $4.5 


tIncludes 14 cents debt retiremen 
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EPT CHANGES 


Concluded from page 4 


per cent smaller. Altogether, this 
would amount to almost $2 a share 
on the common stock. Similarly, it 
appears that American Telephone & 
Telegraph’s earnings would be re- 
duced from $22 million to $23 million 
or $1.17 to $1.23 a share. | 

These figures should not be taken 
too literally, since they are based upon 
figures given in stockholders’ reports 
(which sometimes vary significantly 
from reports made to the Internal 
Revenue Bureau), and since there 
may be important offsets in other 
factors which cannot be accurately 
gauged at this time. However, they 
demonstrate the potential importance 
of the new tax measure to companies 
whose tax liabilities have been held 
down by large invested capital ex- 
emptions. 

Regardless of possible changes in 
rates and exemption bases, com- 
panies which are already turning over 
more than 75 per cent of earnings 
to the Federal Government in tax 
payments will not be significantly af- 
fected. The 80 per cent over-all lim- 
itation on normal and surtaxes and 
EPT will continue. Corporations 
which have been subject to Federal 
taxes at or close to the maximum rate 
include not only the relatively new 
war boom industries, but also a num- 
ber of old-line concerns such as Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Invested capital, as defined by the 
tax laws, is continually changing. It 
may be increased through the issu- 
ance of securities or other obligations 
for new money, and also by the re- 
investment of earnings. One of the 
most unfortunate implications of the 
proposed changes in exemptions is 
that it would tend to discourage the 
latter practice. In addition, there is 
a provision in the bill which would 
prohibit the acquisition of another 
corporation (having large invested 
capital but poor current earnings) in 
order to enlarge the credit base, but 
there can be no serious quarrel with 
any provision against this method of 
tax avoidance. 

President Schram of the New 
York Stock Exchange recently point- 
ed out that the new tax plan would 
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“severely punish’ companies which 
have restricted dividend payments in 
order to set aside reserves for recon- 
version. He cited several examples 
to show the effect of successive re- 
ductions in invested capital credits. A 
company which had invested capital 
of $200 million in 1941 had its 
credits reduced under the 1942 Reve- 
nue Act so that it would have had 
to build up its invested capital to 
$238 million in order to obtain the 
same EPT exemption. Under the 
proposed 1943 law, this company 
would have to increase invested capi- 
tal to $296 million in order to obtain 
the same EPT credit as it obtained in 
1941, 

Even larger proportionate increases 
would be needed for companies hav- 
ing invested capital of more than 
$200 million since, above that figure, 
the very low exemption rate of 4 per 
cent would apply under the Ways & 
Means Committee proposals. 

On the other hand, the bill con- 
tains provisions for easing taxes for 
certain types of corporations. The list 
of extractive enterprises exempt from 
the EPT was expanded by the addi- 
tion of several strategic minerals; 
preferential treatment for owners of 
mining and timber properties was ex- 


tended to natural gas companies and 


pipe lines. 
COURT REVIEW? 


Although industry’s request for tax 
exemption for reconversion reserves 
and for renegotiation of profits after 
taxes was left for further considera- 
tion, some liberalization of renegotia- 
tion procedure is indicated. The 
House measure provides that contrac- 
tors who are dissatisfied with the de- 
cision of a new unified Price Adjust- 
ment Board will have the right of ap- 
peal to the U. S. Tax Court (under 
the existing law, decisions of the ad- 
justment boards are final). Contracts 
of $500,000 or less would be exempt 
from renegotiation; the new Board 
would also be given authority to ex- 
empt standard commercial articles if, 
in its opinion, normal competitive 
conditions would affect prices fixed in 
sales of goods which would fall in this 
category. 

These are improvements which have 
long been recommended in reputable 
business circles. Their adoption 
would be an important step toward 
the elimination of the more arbitrary 
and onerous features of contract re- 
negotiation. 


INTERESTING 


FREE 
BOOKLETS 
YOURS ror tHe askinc 


Upon request, and without obligation, any 
of the booklets, listed below, will be sent 
free direct from the firm by whom issued. 
To expedite handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a single 
item. Print plainly and give both name 
and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


“ROCK ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 


A study of the status of the various bond issuee 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


AIRLINES—TODAY AND POSTWAR 


Colorful brochure of the present and future of the 
leading airline of the United States with separate 
discussion on each of the eighteen leading systems. 
Offered by one of the largest N.Y.S.E. firms. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplifies recording of capital gains 
and losses — 12 important features outlined t 
will keep your investment records in “autematic’ 
order. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 

Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice im 
this + ae booklet, offered by member firms ef 
N.Y.S.E. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member 


TAX LAW AND INVESTORS 


It explains vital relief provisions generally over- 
looked. Every substantial investor can profit by 
reading this brochure of a leading N.Y.S.E. firm. 
Please write on business letterhead. 


TO CORPORATE EXECUTIVES ONLY 


Brand new idea in “public relations’ of interest 
only to officials of leading corporations. Booklet 
shows how to turn “routine announcement” inte 
“your BEST financial advertisement.” 


INVESTMENT PLANS OF MERIT 


Folder published by the largest savings and loas 
association serving the Southwest, whose current 
dividend is 3% per annum. Tells what insured 
safety means to you. 


CHAIN STORE SURVEY 


A 48-page fact-filled booklet telling the wartime 
story of the typical American institution — the 
chain store. Past, present and future of 31 leading 
chains discussed. Prepared by one of the largest 
N.Y.S.E. member firms. 


THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


This booklet tells you how to develop your per- 
sonal, creative power; awakes the silent, sleeping 
forces in your own consciousness; and push aside 
all obstacles with a new energy you have over- 
looked. Also, it explains how these teachings may 
be had in the privacy of your own home. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 
18-page booklet for anyone who wishes to leara 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 
A new erasure shield styled to ‘catch its own 
dust’’, also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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The Seagrave Corporation 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 Earnings & Price Range (SVE) 


Incorporated: 1925, as successor to 
a business founded in 1880. Office: Colum- 


bus, Ohio. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday | parce nance 
in March. Number of stockholders (Decem- 4 
ber 31, 1942): Preferred, 6; common, 1,144. oo 


Capitalization: Funded debt 
*Preferred stock 5% cum. $1 
Common stock ($5 par)....... ‘700 0 


DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
*$100 par; redeemable at $104 in stated 1935 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 ‘41 1942 
amounts at each year-end. 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Business: Manufactures fire fighting equipment, including 
pumping engines, chemical and hose carts, aerial ladder trucks 
and water towers. Supplies and repairs contribute sizeable 
proportions of revenues: 

Management: Experienced; long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1942, 
$907,820; ratio 2.4-to-1; cash $30,717. Book value of common 
stock, $7.44 per share. 

Dividend Record: Last preferred payment $2.50, June 15, 
1943; arrears (September 30, 1943), $18 a share. Varying com- 
mon dividends 1925-1930, and 1936; none since. 

Outlook: Government business has passed its peak but in- 
creased sales in normal markets should largely compensate. 
Peacetime operations reflect spending tendencies and financial 
conditions of municipalities. 

Comment: Common occupies an unimpressive statistical po- 
sition. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year’s 
June 30 t. 30 . 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
D$' $0. D$0.48 None T%— 3 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil Company 
Earnings & Price Range (TS) 


20 


EARNED PER SHARE 


1935 "36 "37 °38 ‘39 “40 “41 1942 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 


incorporated: 1888, Texas, as Texas & Pacific 
Coal Company; present title adopted in 1918. 
Office: Forth Worth, Texas. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April. Number of 
stockholders: Not reported. 

Capitalization: Funded debt 

Capital stock ($10 par) 


United Engineering & Foundry Company 


Earnings & Price Range (UEF 
Data revised to November 23, 1943 100 


Incorporated: 1901, Pennsylvania, as a con- 
solidation of established companies. Office: 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 
April. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1942): Preferred, 173; common, 38,814. 


Capitalization: Funded 
*Preferred stock 7% cum......... 8, 
Common stock ($5 shs 


*$100 par; not callable. 


Business: One of the two leading manufacturers of mills, 
rolls and auxiliary machinery for complete rolling mill plants, 
Also one of the world’s largest producers of forging presses, 
Engineering service has been extended to foreign markets. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $7.2 million; ratio 1.6-to-1; cash and equivalent, $9.1 
million. Book value of common stock, $16.48 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Varying payments in each year 
since 1902; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Duration prospects will hinge on balance between 
declining war construction and expanding low-margin war 
specialties; long-established position in foreign markets and 
replacement needs of overtaxed domestic mills may help to 
sustain postwar business, but there are numerous uncertain- 
ties in the outlook for that period. 

Comment: Preferred is unlisted. Common represents a 
relatively stable issue in the heavy industry group. 


EARNINGS. DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
aver period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total st Price Ran 
1936 $1.55 $1. $2.35 $3.25 


4.00 


t2. 


*After men of 13 cents. tAdjusted. §Including 92 cents postwar refund. To 


November 23. 


Business: Engaged in the production of crude oil, mainly 
in the Ranger-Stephens County area of Texas. Also operates 
absorption gasoline plants, produces natural gas, and distrib- 
utes gasoline and oil products under its own brand name. A 
subsidiary owns a crude oil pipe line from Ranger field to 
Mingus, Texas. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $1.2 million, ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash, $489,877. Book value of 
capital stock, $14.23 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments initiated 1893; omitted 1894, 
1924-26 and 1930-35. Present annual rate, 40 cents plus extras. 

Outlook: Earning power has been fortified by heavy demand 
for natural gas and other products, but prospects hinge on 
development of additional revenue sources and new produc- 
tion. 

Comment: Stock involves the risks characteristic of equities 
representing the smaller units in this highly speculative field. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Year’s 
Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.16 x4 $0. $0.19 $0.72 $0.25 15%4%— 7 


29 
0.24 
0.13 
0.31 
0.16 
0.30 


30 


Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd. 
farnings & Price Range (WRT) 


Data revised to November 23, 1943 16 wc wince 

Incorporated: 1916, Ontario, Canada. Head 12 

office: Fort Erie, Ontario. Executive office: 8 1-8-9 
Liberty Bank Building, Buffalo, N. Y. An- 4 i 
nual meeting: Second Wednesday in Novem- 0 
ber. Approximate number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1941): 15,000. 
Capitalization: Funded debt None 
Capital stock (no par) 1935 "36 ‘37°38 39 "40 ‘41 1942 


Business: Mines and mills gold and silver in the Kirkland 
Lake District, Ontario. Property is owned in fee and equipped 
with a modern cyanide mill with a daily capacity of about 
1,200 tons. Ore reserves estimated August 31, 1942, at about 
12 million tons, averaging $19.34 per ton. 

Management: Aggressive in adding to reserves. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital August 31, 1943, 
$3.1 million; ratio, 4.0-to-1; cash, $3.3 million; bullion in 
transit, $293,223. Book value of stock, $1.23 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1922-28 and 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Labor scarcity is likely to grow, while lower grade 
of ores milled constitutes a further threat to production. 
But earnings should continue to support dividend requirements 
of 2% cents per month, although by a narrowing margin. 
Ore reserves are equal to about four years of mill needs. 

Comment: While continued high yield appears in prospect, 
stock is subject to the hazards that attach to a gold mining 
issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Aug. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
*+Earned per share.... $0.72 $0.72 $0.74 $0.74 $0.77 $0.69 $0.49 $0.87 


di: -4 
fpividends paid 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.70 0.72% £0.45 20.35 
2 4 
if 


ites Range (N. Y. Curb): 
8 8 8 6 4 
$Inculding extras. tTo November 23. 


*Before depletion. In Canadian currency. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


) Si 
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ca 
1935 ‘36 ‘37 '39 "40 “41 1942 
n 
gee sl 
an 
be 
d 
ce 
a 
tc 
ma Fe Qu. ended: Mar. 31 st 
1936........  D$0.28 ge 
0.01 D014 0.22 0.16 None 2% 2.61 2.38 *4.86 63 —24 
1939........ D025 D010 0.46 D0.07 None 1% 1.68 2.14 3.82 2.50 be 
0.09 D002 D0.04 0.06 0.09 None 1% 1.12 1.43 2.55 2.50 35%—25 
0.34 0.05 0.03 0.55 0.97 None 15% 1.96 2.51 4.47 4.00 41 —25% 
0.24 D0.08 0.41 0.35 0.92 None 3%— 1% 2.16 3.96 3.00 42 —29 : 
0.21 0.14 0.21 ... None *4%—2 1.90 $3.71 35 —B% 
*To November 23. 1.64 wig 00 $35 —26% 
m 
3 10 | 
0 
of 
ve 
co 
ce 
0 
of 
in 
th 
th 
R 
Tignkesene 0.27 0.30 1.17 0.40 12%— 7 
0.30 1.00 0.40 11%— 7 
Tinessness 0.20 0.15 0.54 0.40 8%— 5% f 
0.30 0.27 0.97 0.50 5 
1943........ 0.25 one 0.60 18 — 8% Ce 
Lise *To November 23. he 
pa 
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C= of National Refining Com- 
pany has passed to a Cleveland, 
Ohio, group which will be repre- 
sented on the board of directors by 
Cyrus S. Eaton, Albert A. List, 
Chester Canning, William R. Daley, 
Benjamin Woeste and L. G. Smith. 
Mr. List will become vice president 
and assistant treasurer, and Mr. Can- 
ning a vice president. The group 
purchased, through Otis & Company, 
blocks of prior preferred stock at 
$100 a share and of common at $8 a 
share, at a cost of approximately $9 
million. 
xk * 

Stockholders of Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company will meet Decem- 
ber 15 to authorize $60 million par of 
new preferred stock to carry a divi- 
dend rate not in excess of 4% per 
cent. The company proposes to issue 
a sufficient amount of the new stock 
to redeem the present 6 per cent 
stock, of which $45.6 million is out- 
standing. The stockholders also will 
be asked to approve a change in the 
par of the common stock from $10 to 
$25, through capitalization of $30 
million of the company’s present $64 
million consolidated surplus. 

xk k * 

C. Vincent Armstrong has been 
elected a director of the Morris Plan 
Bank. Mr. Armstrong is a director 
and treasurer of the Southern Rice 
Sales Company of New York and 
Houston, Texas. 

x * * 

Stockholders of the Walworth 
Company have approved the issuance 
of 100,000 shares of 5 per cent con- 
vertible preferred stock of $50 par, 
the addition of 308,758 shares of 
common, and the elimination of 88,- 
088 of the 150,000 shares of 6 per 
cent preferred stock now authorized, 
of which 61,912 shares are outstand- 
ing. The directors also have been au- 
thorized to sell 100,000 shares of 5 
per cent preferred to the public 
through a group headed by E. H. 
Rollins & Sons, Inc., and Paine, 
Webber, Jackson: & Curtis. 


x *k * 


An offering of $4 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Dow Chemical 
Company has been made by a group 
headed by Smith, Barney & Com- 
pany. 


DECEMBER 1, 1943 


DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 


Company 
Aero Supply 
Aluminum Co. 


pf. 
Am. Export 
Amer. Felt $6 pf. 
Amer. Hawaiian 8S. 
Am. Hide & Leather o% pf.. 


Amer. Sugar Ref. pf. . 
Arkansas P. & L. $7 pf 
Do $6 pf. 


Assoc. Investment 


5% of. : 
Atlanta Gas Lt. 4%% pf.. 
Babcock & Wilcox 
Bath 

Bayuk 


Bond 

Briggs 

ne Erie 7% pf. 
udd Wheel 


Bullard Co. . 
Capital City Produ. 
Capital Transit 
Carolina Cl. & Ohio Ry. 
Catalin Corp. Amer. .......... 10c 
Cent. Ohio Steel Prod 
lin Metal Weather 


Continental Can 
Continental Oil 
Copperweld Steel 
Cornell-Dubilier 


Electric Auto-Lite 
Emsco Derrick & Equip. 
Food Fair Stores 


Do 5 pf. 
General Cigar 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. 6% p 
Gillette Safety Razor $3 $1. 25 
Hollander & Son 5 
Houdaille-Hershey A 
Intercontinental Rubber 
Interlake [ron 
Intl, Harvester 
Intl. Rys. Cent. Am. 5% pf..$1.25 
Johns-Manville $7 pf. 75 
Kelsey Hayes Wheel B.. 

ennecutt Copper 

Kimberly Clark 


Ingston Products 
Koppers 6% pf. 
Lambert 
Lehn & Fink Products 
Liggett & Myers Tob. 7% pf.$1. 7 
Lily-Tulip Cup 37%e 
Louisiana Land & Exp 
Magma Copper 
Martin Co. (Glen L. 

Merchants Refrigerating ... 
Mesta Machine 62% 
Mickelberry’s 


Molybdenum 
Mueller Brass 


4 


= 


New England Tel. & Tel 
Penick & Ford 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke 
Pet Milk 

Do 4%% 
Plymouth Oil 
Powdrell & Alexander 
Pub. Serv. N. J. 6% pf. 
Pullman, Inc. . 


Rath Pack 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
Republic pf. A.. 


Do 6 
Robertson 
Roxborough 
Mfg. 
Ryan Cons. Petroleum 


Do $5 
Shattuck 
Southland Royalty 
Spicer Mfg. Co.. 
Do $3 pf 


Standard Oil Ky 


Stone & Webster 
Swift & C 


PLLA: : LER: OO: : OR: : Ge: 


Om 


r Mon aghan . 1.50 
Virginia EI. & Power $6 pf. 3° 50 
30c .. 


woo 


Q 
Q 
Q 


% vf.. 
Do 4%% cv. pf......... $1.12% 
Accumulated 


$88 


Amer. Woolen 7 $2 .. 
Cleveland Cliffs a, "$s pf...$1.50 .. 
Derby Oil & Ref. $4 $7 .. 


Empire Power $2.25 pte 
-. Outdoor Advertising $4 Cl. 


Intl. Rys. Cent. Am. 5% pf. ie he 
Ltg 7% pf. 


Do 5% pf 
Real Silk 7 
Southwest Nat. Gas 


Bullard Co. ...... 50c . 
Chesebrough Mfg. ............ 75¢ 
Diamond T Motor Tr 


Se 


Gaylord Container 
General Cigar 
Hollander & Son... 


Do 
Kimberly-Clark 
Lambert Co. 
Nat. City Lines 
Nat. Dairy Products Ks 
Ryan Cons, Petroleum oe 
Schiff Co. 
Shattuck (F. 
Stand. Oil Ohi 
Sutherland Paper 
Sylvania Elec. Prod 
Talcott (Jac.) . 


National Auto Fibres es 
Year End 


> 


Aero Supply Mfg. B 
Aluminum Goods Mfg 

Amer. Central Mfg 

Amer. Coal Allegany Co. 
American Colortype 

American Sumatra Tobacco.... 
Atl. Coast Line R.R 

Aviation Corp. 

Blaw-Knox 

Bohn Alum. & Brass 

Breeze Corp. 

Bucyrus-Erie 

Butte Copper & Zinc......... 25¢e 
California Ink 


eel 
Crucible ‘Steel $1.25 
Cutler-Hammer 
Detroit Steel 
Dictaphone Corp. 
Eagle-Picher Lead 
Elec. Storage Battery 
Fairchild Eng. & Airplane.... 
Federal Water & Gas 
Gillette Safety Razor « 
Houdaille Hershey ‘‘B’’........ 25e .. 
International Harvester oe 
International Salt Co 
Johns-Manville 


ow 


Kennecott Copper ............. = a: 
Kleinert 


Mack Truck 

Mengel Co. 

Minneapolis Brewing 

Mock & Voehringer.... xi 


3? 
— 


Do 6% 
Pitts. Coke. Iron $5 pf. 
Pullman, Inc. 
Pyrene Mfg. 
Rath Packing Co. 


Staley (A. E.) ee 
Bridge 


Union Investment 


w 


w 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of Pe- Pay- 
Rate riod able Record Company Rate riod _ able | | eee 
fg. A........37%e Q Jan. 3 Dec. 17 
Amer. Texon Oil & Land............10¢ .. Dec. 27 re 
(new) Dee. 10 Nov. 30 | Thompson Prod. ..............75¢ .. Dee. 37 
4 $1.50 Q Jan, 1 Dec. 10 | Transue & Wms Steel........50¢ .. Dec. 10 
.-50ec .. Dec. 18 Dec. 1 Union Carbide & Carbon......75¢ .. Jan. 1 Ge he 
$1.50 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 15 U. 8. Graphite...............20¢ .. Dee. 15 ae 
--75¢ .. Dee. 14 Dee. 1 Dec. 15 
..75¢ Q Dec. 10 Dec. 1 Dec. 1 
m. Meter Dec. 15 Nov. 26 Dee. 20 
ee a2 Q Jan. 3 Dec. 6 Jan. 3 pian 
..-+-$1.75 Q Jan. 3 Dec, 15 West Va. Pulp & Paper.......15c .. Jan. 3 
.---$1.50 Q Jan. Dec. 15 Worthington Pump ............$2 .. Dec. 20 10 : 
..$1.25 .. Dec. 31 Dec. 4 5 Jan. 1 15 aes 
$1.12% Q Dec. 1 Nov. 12 Dee, 15 3 es 
.. Dec. 15 Dec. 1 Dee. 15 3 
.. Jam. 3 Dec. 15 
B Caughlin 5% @ Dec. 18 Dec. 
liss & Luughlin 5% pf..... c ec. 
Do ae Q Dec. 13 Dec. 6 | Amal. Leather $6 pf...........$2 .. 7 Bie. 
Blumenthal (Sidney) 7% pf..$1.75 Jan. 3 Dee. 29 DO 1 
Q Dec. 15 Dec. 3 10 
Q Jan. 1 Dec. 15 15 Dee. 1 
.. Dee. 10 Nov. 30 Eastern ( Te 1 Dee. 15 pei 
Dec. 28 Dec. 8 $1 .. 10 Dec. 1 
Dec. 10 Dec. 1 
Dec. 21 Dec. 4 8 Nov. 27 
Q Jan. 20 Jan. 10 15 Nov. 30 gee 
Dec. 20 Dec. 1 23 Dec. 10 
Nov. 30 Nov. 23 Mec. 23 Dec. 10 
1 23 Dec. 10 
Chesebrough Mfg. .........---.$1 Q Dec. 13 Nov. 26 6 pf. A.$2.50 .. 29 Dec. 22 cael 
r Chic. & East Ill. R.R. ......50¢ .. Dec. 20 Dec. 7 Wilson & Co. $6 pf.........$1.50 .. Fe 1 Jan. 12 neg 
Chic. Rivet & Machine.......25¢ .. Dec. 15 Nov. 26 Worthington Pump 7% pf... .$3.50 .. as 
Compo Shoe Machinery .......15¢ .. Dec. 15 Nov. 29 
nD Consol. Gas El. & P. (Balt.).90c Q Jan. 3 Dec. 15 ee 
d Dec. 10 Dec. 1 
Dec. 10 Nov. 24 
0 Doehler Die Casting..........7 Dec. 24 Dec. 10 eas 
Driver-Harris Co. .........+..€ Dec. 23 Dec. 13 . 
Dec. 20 Dec. 8 Fox (P I DB 
Dec. 15 Dec. 1 
a Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Dec. 15 Dec. 1 sae 
Gaylord Container Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 
Dec. 18 Nov. 29 wena 
Feb. 15 Feb. 1 ass 
Feb. 1 Jan. 3 Bite 
Dec. 15 Dec. 6 oy 
Jan. 2 Dec. 30 ae 
Dec. 4 Nov. 29 a! 
Dec. 10 Nov. 26 ates 
Jan. 15 Dec. 20 soem 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 a 
an. ec. 
Dec. 22 Nov. 28 Special ae 
Jan. ec. 
2 Dec. 20 Dec. 2 
Jan. 1 Dec. 18 ek 
Jan. 3 Dec. 17 
Dec. 14 Dec. 1 Dec. 23 
Jan. 1 Dec. 10 +» Dee. 10 Nov. ee: 
Dec. 15 Dec. -- Dec. 15 Nov. Med 
-» Dec. 15 Dee. -- Dec. 20 Dec. 
-- Dee. 15 Nov. Dee. 13 Nov. 
Dec. 13 Dec. Dee. 13 Dee. 
-- Dec, 15 Dee, Dee. 24 Nov. 
Jan. 1 Dee. -- Dec. 20 Nov. 
.. Dee. 11 Nov. -» Dee. 23 Nov. Cie: 
Voehring.......50c Q Dec. 3 Nov. .. Dee. 20 Dec. ree 
.. 20 Dee. Dee. 10 Dec. 
Murray Ohio Mfg...........-.30¢ .. Dec. 22 Dee. -- Dec. 20 Dec. Bee 
Nachman Corp. .. 10 Nov. .. Dee. 20 Dec. 
Nat'l. Cash Register..........25¢ .. 15 Dee. Campbell Wyant & Cannon....50c .. Dec. 11 Dee. 
Nat'l. City Lines.............25¢ .. 15 Dec. Crosley Corp. ................50c .. Dee. 10 Nov. ae 
Nat'l. Dairy Products.........25¢ Q 15 Nov. Dec. 20 Dec. 
Nat’l. Malleable & Steel Cast.25c .. 11 Nov. Dec. 15 Dee. pens 
$1.50 .. 31 Dec. Dec. 15 Dec. 
14 Dec. Dec. 10 Nov. 
d 15 Nov. Dec. 1 Nov. 
t Dec. 10 Nov. 
t -$1.06% ec] 
Dec. 24 Decl 
sxeses 22 Dec. 14 Nov. 
15 Deo Dec. 18 Dec. 
14 Dec. 15 Dec. 15 Nov. 
15 Nov. 29 Dec. 15 Dee, 
n 24 Dec. 1 Dec. 24 Dee. 
29 Feb. 1 Dec. 10 Dec. 
10 Nov. 27 Dec. 22 Nov. 
15 Nov. 30 Dec. 12 Dec. 
--$1. 1 Dec. 10 Dec. 24 Nov. ascot! 
e ..$1. 1 Dec. 10 Dec. 10 Nov. pear 
15 Nov. 29 Dec. 21 Nov. 
Dec. 1 Nov. 20 Dec. 10 Nov. 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 Dec. 3 Nov 
Dec. 10 Dec. 1 Dec. 15 Dec 
Dec. 18 Dec. 6 Dec. 20 Dee 
Jan. 1 Dec. 18 | Nat’l. Tool Co.................15¢ .. Dee. 20 Dec 
Schenley Distillers 544% pf.$1.37 Jan. 3 Dec. 20 North Am. Rayon “‘A’’........75¢ .. Dec. 22 Dee lpn 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 .. Dee. 22 Dec 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 .. Dee. 22 Jan 
Scott Paper Dec. 13 Nov. 29 $1.25 Dee: Nov 
Do $4.50 Feb. 1 Jan. 20 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 
Do $4 Feb. 1 Jan. 20 .. Dec. 15 Nov. 
Seeman Bros. Dec. 15 Nov. 30 ---12%e .. Dee. 10 Nov. 
Dec. 23 Dec. 11 | Selby Shoe ................12%e .. Dec. 6 Nov. 
3 Jan. 1 Dee. 11 BileX CO, Dec. 10 Nov. 
7 Dec. 21 Dec. 1 50c .. Dec. 8 Nov. 
Dec. 15 Dec. 1 50c .. Dec. 20 Dee. 
35 Jan. 15 Jan. 5 .. Dec. 30 Dec. 
Jan. 15 Jan. 5 Dec. 30 Dee. 
Dec. 15 Nov. 30 Dec. 27 Dec. 
Standard Oil Ohio............§ Dec. 15 Nov. 30 : Dee. 15 Dee. 
Dee. 15 Dec. 1 Underwood Elliott Fisher.......$1 .. Dec. 8 Nov. 
Jan. 1 Dec. 1 Universal Products ...........80¢ .. Dec. 14 Dee. 
Taggart Corp. $2.50 pf......62 Dec. 31 Dec. 10 
Dec. 27 Dec. 15 | West Va. Coal & Coke........50¢ .. Dec. 13 Nov. 
Do 5%% pf.........+....68 Jan. 1 Dee. 15 Woodward & Lothrop..........30e .. Dec. 28 Dee. 16 2 So 
= 


Federal Reserve Reports INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Adjusted for seasonal variation - 1935-39 = 100 


a Member Banks, 101 cities (000,000 omitted) 220 rn a iy 
1943 1942 
Pes Nov. 17 Nov. 10 Nov. 18 210 1 
Total Commercial Loans..... 6,435 6,451 6,547 200 
Total Brokers’ Loans........ 1,487 1,601 479 
Other Loans for Securities.... 807 836 364 190 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 37,857 37,732 24,423 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds 2,821 2,836 3,310 180 
Total Net Demand Deposits.... 32,649 32,039 29,698 
Z Total Time Deposits ........... 6,019 5,999 5,235 170 
Monetary Factors 160 
Total Reserves (F.R. System)... 20,250 20,234 19,691 
\ Ratio to Notes and Deposits.... 66.7% 67.0% 81.2% 150 { 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 15,974 15,918 11,447 
Reserve Credit Outstanding.... 10,372 10, 231 5,045 140 
Total Money in Circulation..... 19,559 19,514 14,465 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 1,131 1,233 370 130 i 
New Financing (domestic bonds) 46.5 13.7 8.7 | ( 
120 
Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 110 i) 
1943 1942 100 
Nov. 13 -Nov.6 Nov. 14 
“Forest Products 42,978 43,722 42,647 80 AL 
Grains & Grain Produts........ 51,995 56,428 41,340 
Livestock ...... 26,157 26,333 20,243 70 
Merchandise l.c.l 107,320 104,621 91.665 
Miscellaneous 393,627 396,221 391,872 
50 4 
1932 "33 '34 ‘35 "36 37 ‘38 '39 ‘40 ‘41 '42 Jan 
Weekly Price Indicators wie 1943 
1943 1942 
can Tork Nov. 23 Nov. 16 Nov. 24 U 
t New York unless indicate . 
Weekly Trade Indicators 
Cocoa, superior Bahia, per lb... *$0. pees *$0.0885 *$0.09 1943 1942 
Coffee, No. 7, Rio, per lb........ *0.09 % *0.09 3% *0.09 3 Week Ended 
No. bushel. *1. rete | Nov. 20 Nov. 13 Nov. 21 
otton, middling, per Ib........ . . Electrical Output (K.W.H.)... 4,514 4,48 795 
Copper, electrolytic, per lb..... $0.12 *0.12 *0.12 (% of 99.1 
Copper, electrolytic, per Ib..... 90.12 30.12 $0.12 Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 847,683 836,427 
Crude oil, Mid-Contin’t, per bbl. $1.11 *1.11 *1.11 *+Crude Oil Output (bbis.)..... 4,414 436 3,91 
toun. °8.75 *Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.).... _ 68,996 68,726 78,583 
per ton 25.84 25.84 25.89 tGas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.). 108,434 107,963 128,492 
Oats, No. 2, white. per bushel.. 0.965 0.96 0.60 % index Figures 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.. 1.37 1.31% 0.78 %4 F. W. Index of Ind’l Production 211.5 210.0 188.5 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton 34.00 34.00 34.00 Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index , U 
Steel, scrap, Pittsburgh, heavy 131 commodities, (1928 = 100). 111.08 111.10 108.5 
ee ee eres *20.00 *20.00 *20.00 Nov. 13 Nov. 6 Nov. 14 
Sugar, granulated, per Ib...... *0.0560 *0.0560 *0.0560 {Bank Clearings, New York City 4,371 4,606 3,538 
ce *0.0374 *0.0374 *0.0374 {Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C. 4,048 4,444 2,808 
Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel... 1.79% *1.79% 1.48% +*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)... y "910 $499 2) 009 U 
——_ *Daily average. 000 omitted. tRevised. §As of beginning 
*Ceiling prices fixed by the OPA. of the following week. [000,000 omitted. 
Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices ae 
Vol. of Sales ——————CHARACTER OF TRADING——————_ Average Value of 
65 N.Y.S.E. — Issues No. of No.of Total Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 
1943 sateastile RRs Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds’ N.Y.S.E. 194 
Nov. 18.. 130.79 32.53 20.80 45.31 620,380 832 345 246 241 2 12 95.55 $7,339,700 ..Nov. 18 u 
19.. 132.30 33.07 21.20 45.92 906,290 843 577 119 147 6 6 95:89 9,976,500 .. 19 
20 132.94 33.32 21.26 46.47 481,976 744 471 115 158 4 3 96.05 6,055,100 .. 20 
22 132.65 33.40 21.15 46.10 609,540 816 262 345 209 3 4 96.00 6,710,200 .. 22 
23 132.49 33.29 21.10 46.01 540,157 834 267 350 217 5 9 96.13 8,346,500 .. 28 
24 132.10 32.82 20.93 45.74 706,710 837 200 417 220 5 14 95.83 6,488,200 .. 24 U 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ending November 22, 1943 
Shares --Closing Prices— Net Shares -—-Closing Prices— Net U 
STOCK: Traded Nov. 16 Nov. 23 Change STOCK: Traded Nov. 16 Nov. 23 Change 
Allied Mills .............--....0++- 73,400 35 33% — 1% American Locomotive ............ 7 11 12% + 1% 
International Tel. & Tel ... 70,900 i 123% + % General Motors ..:...........062: 28,500 49% 50% + & 
Southern Pacific ............ -.. 59,200 22% 244 + 2% American & Foreign Power 2nd of. 28,000 15% 17 + 1% u 
American Distilling ......... ... 40,300 5% 94, —1 Amer. Radiator & Stand. San.. 27,700 854 8% — % : 
International Nickel ...........-. 40,300 26 Columbia Gas & Electric.......... 27,500 4 + % 
Radio Corp. of America........... 39,400 834 9 +% Public Service Corp., N. J........ 27,400 12% 125% + % 
New York Central Railroad...... 39,200 16% 16 — kh Alleghany Corporation ........... 26,500 2 + ¥ 
Alleghany Corporation pf......... 38.800 23% 27% + 4% Standard Gas & Electric $7 pf. 25.400 34 4, + 4% 
United Corporation ............... 38.200 1 1% + % Pennsylvania Railroad ........... 24,500 a 254 ue 2 U 
Commonwealth & Southern ...... 34.700 - &% 11/16 —1/1€ Electric Power & Light.......... 24,200 h, 45% + % 
North American Co............. 32,700 15% 15% —- 23,600 51% 51% — % 
Hercules Motor 31,400 1434 19 + 4% 23.100 10% 1034 +H 
General Electric 30,000 343% 35 + & Socony-Vacuum Oil 22,000 12 12 - 
United Corporation pf............. 28.900 31% 32% +1% Amer. Power & Light $5 REE 21,900 38% 39% 1 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


Earnings, Dividends and Price Range of N. Y. S. E. Common Stocks 


This is part 37 of a series which will cover all common stocks listed may have been effected. Earnings and dividend averages are for 
on the New York Stock Exchange. Unless otherwise noted, earnings the ten-year period 1932-1941, or for whatever period ended 1942 for 
and dividend figures have been adjusted for any stock split-ups that which the figures are available at the time of going to press. 


VALUABLE FOR FUTURE REFERENCE 


1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1938 1939 1940 1941 Average 1942 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. High......... 24% 39% 58% 87% 102% 100% 70% 66 45 37% - 46 
Low ......... 7% 9% 36 53% 74% % cece 28% 

60 60 


‘After 4-for-1 Split)......High......... 


Earnings D$0.45 $0.70 $1. $0.29 $0.37 $1.32 $0.86 
Dividend ..... N None 1.00 y 3 0.50 


71% 5 % 58 


1 10 
1 1.00 


61% 90 80 81 63% 
$26.14 


57% 


eee 


eee ; 1.25 1.20 


Low 


3% 4% 3 5 9% 7h 
imnings ..... Formed July, 1934 D$2.19 D$0.001 $0.28 D$0.52 D$0.66 $0.52 $0.52 $0.40 D$0.17 $1.42 
ividend ..... wash eee None None 0.20 None None None None None None None 


8 h seas 
‘Kees Formed July, 1934 a 01 0.21 $0.80 $1.52 $2.12 $3.53 $4.95 $6.29 $2.43 $5.99 
laa ‘ 0.50 1.00 1.25 2.00 3.50 4.00 1.53 3.00 


28% 27% 


% Ya 


. . . . $0.14. D$0.02 
None 0.20 0.20 None 


7/32 
$0.16 D$0.27 
None 0.12 None 


7% 6% 8% 
6% 9% 8% 10% 5 4% 4% 3% 2% 4% 
Earnings ..... $0.16 D$0.46 $0.79 $0.84 $0.85 $0.97 $0.38 $0.79 $0.82 $1.87 $0.70 $1.70 


., Not Available None None None 0.75 0.50 None None None 0.13 None 


United Dyewood ........ | 3% 6% 10% 20% 29% 26% 10% 8% 6 3% Bie 3% 
ings --.-. $0.43 $0.15 $0.20 


None 


a 6% 4% 2 
Dividend ..... None one None None 5 é 0.25 None None None 0.30 None 


5% 5% 6% 
4 


2% 3% % 3% 2% 3% 
Earnings ..... 46 gD$0.42 gD$0.17 $0.32 g$0.43 2$0.44 $0.32 $0.33 $0.37 $0.21 g$1.40 
Dividend ..... None None None None one None None None None None None 


Uni 23% 24 28% 31% 50% 63 39% 35% 41 42 35 
nited Eng. & Fdry Beasts ses 11% 10 16 19% 30 24 21% 25% 25% 29 pee 25% 

Earnings ..... D$0.48 $0.42 $0.81 $1.92 $3.35 $4.86 $3.82 $2.54 $4.47 $3.96 $2.57 $3.71 

Dividend ..... 0.87% 0.50 0.75 1.31% 3.25 4.00 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.10 2.25 


United Fruit ......... erry yee 32% 68 77 92% 87 86% 67% 95 85% 79 ae 72% 
10% 23% 59 60% 66% 52 50 62% 60 60 cess 48% 
Seeainien his way $1.97 $3.18 $4.15 $3.56 $4.88 $4.08 $3.55 $4.87 $5.10 $5.28 $4.06 $4.08 
2.75 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.35 3.75 


20% 18% 19% 17 12% 15 15 10% 5% 
Low ...-.050- 9% 13% 11% 9% 14% 9 8% 11 9% 4% Tor 3% 
Earnings ..... $1.36 $1.23 $1.19 $1.09 $1.09 $1.09 $0.99 $1.07 $1.04 $0.77 $1.09 $0.56 


See - 1.20 1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 0.75 1.04 0.45 


Un'ted Merchants & Mfrs.. High......... eves isi 15 8% bid 21% bid 22% bid wos 14 13% 14% ter 16% 
LOW 9% SuYbid 10%bid 6 bid 6 6 8 1134 
Earnings ..... gD$4.03 g$2.02 g$1.18 $2.63 39 *s$2.44  £$3.37 $1.54 


Dividend ..... ——— Not Available ————— .25 0.50 None None 0.50 
i—12 mos. ended June 30. g—12 mos. ended July 31. D—Deficit. 


J. O'BRIEN we. 
MEW YORK, N. Y. 


s—11 mos. to June 30. *Change in fiscal year. 


$0.76 $1.68 $1.70 $0.84 $1.50 
% None 1.00 1.00 0.48 0.80 sone 
Usion Carbide .............High......... 36% 90% 94% 88% 79% .... 83 
Dividen| 
Union Oil of Calif...... ..+eeHigh. 
Low 
Earn 
Divid 
Union Tank Car............High......... 19 22 25 26% 31 31% 23% 24% 29% 31 
Low 1196 133 20% 22 20 20% 22% 24% 21% 
$1.23. $1.76 $1.70 $1.16 $2.07 $2.22 $2.03 $1.53 $2.51 
Dividen 1.20 1.20 1.60 1.30 1.30 1.75 2.00 1.23 1.90 he 
D 
United Aircraft % 30% 32% 35% 43% 51 53% «44% 3654 
ped 
Earn 
Divi 
United Biscuit 29% 33 30 20 18 1g 14 
9% 
Earnings $2.61 ae 
2 Dividend 1.00 ee 
United Carbon .............High......... 18 38 ‘50% 78 9% 91 73% 69% 65% 52 58% 
95 6% 10% 35 46 68 36% 39 52 42% 35 37 
3.8 Earnings ..... $0.05 $1.39 $3.55 $4.71 $5.54 $5.91 $3.78 $3.82 $3.36 $4.30 $3.64 $4.47 
FH Dividend ..... None 0.50 1.87 2.40 4.05 4.50 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.56 3:00 
te United-Carr Fastener ..... High 3% 8 15 24% 35% 35 20% 20% 21% 20 
Low 1% 1% 5% 14% 225% 17% 12% 13% 12 15 16 
Earn D$0.17 $1.22, $1.99 = $2.72, $3.43 $3.50 $0.88 $1.75. $2.45 $3.50 $2.13 $2.46 
Dividend ..... 0.10 0.10 0.80 1.20 2.00 2.00 0.60 1.20 2.00 2.20 1.22 1.50 = 
14 
538 
United Drug 
svidena. . 
18 United Electric Coal 
19 
20 
23 
28 
e 
nge 3 
1% 
sviden 
3 a 


Note the 


CARBINES... 


made b 


Underwood Elliott Fisher 


Note the paratroopers: — Their fire power is increased by the new U. S. 
Carbine, Cal. .30 M-1, a light, fast-firing gun. 


For Victory . . . UEF enlisted to make Carbines 
also in war production on— Airplane Instruments—Gun Parts—Am- 
munition Components —Fuses— Primers and Miscellaneous Items. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


‘One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
% Enlist Your Dollars + Buy More War Bonds + To Shorten The Duration 


“Reports coming in from all jungle the- 

aters indicate that the carbine is going to 

be a most useful weapon due to ‘its light 

weight, small overall length and the light- 

weight ammunition. Jungle fighting is at 

very close range due to lack of visibility.” 
L. H. Campse Jr. 


Major General, Chief of Ordnance 
An American experimented with the new five 
pound M-1 carbine on a trip to the front in the 


recent Buna campaign. “I think it will work like 
a charm,” he said. “I got four Japs during a morn- 
ing of sniping from one front-line barricade.” 


A noted war correspondent writing for the 
New York Times Magazine. 


TO OUR MILLIONS OF VALUED CUSTOMERS: 


TYPEWRITERS—New and used typewriters are sold 
only to the U.S.Government for the armed services. 


You may rent used machines under Office of Price 
Administration regulations. 


ADDING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES—New machines 


are available under War Production Board regu- 
lations. We have been able to assist many of our 
customers with their accounting problems. 


RIBBONS, CARBON PAPER, ETC.—We may sell ribbons, 


carbon paper and other supplies for all types of 
office machines without restriction. 


MAINTENANCE—Our maintenance service is in com- 
plete and efficient operation from coast to coast 
to help you keep your Underwood, Elliott Fisher 
and Sundstrand machines operating efficiently and 
we are permitted to manufacture the necessary parts. 


> 

‘ 

3 


